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Olid Father Thames keeps corroding 


Dear to the hearts of Londoners the Thames has always been, but. 
today there is no blinking the fact that, in its industrial reaches at 
least, it is a very dirty stream. So dirty that, until recently, Port of 
London Authority tugs needed a bottom repaint every six months to 
fight off the corrosive effect of continuous working in highly polluted 
waters. ‘Then Shell scientists came up with a far better answer to the 
corrosion problem — ‘Epikote’ resins. Some of the tugs now 
protected by paint based on ‘Epikote’ resins have been in service 
for two years or more, with the same paint film still doing a good 
job of work. 

Improved adhesion, toughness, -flexibility and resistance to 
chemicals are qualities that make ‘Epikote’ resin-based coatings 
outstanding. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 


along 


Little wonder that they are now used on factories and bridge: 
towers and tunnels, ships and piers, and all kinds of industrial an 
domestic equipment, wherever better structural . protection ¢ 
product finishing is wanted. These same resins are also used for suc 
diverse jobs as potting delicate electrical components and makin 
revolutionary low-cost jigs and tools. 

Have you a task for which the special properties of ‘Epikot« 
resins are the answer ? Why not find out ? In fact, if you have an 
problems concerning the use of chemicals, industrial or agricultura 
Shell may well be able to help you. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical Compan 
Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Stree 
London W.1. 4 
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«| By SIR ROY HARROD 


EFORE the war any foreigner who acquired our currency, 
sterling, by the sale of goods to the Commonwealth or 
otherwise, was able to use it for the purchase of goods 
2 from the Commonwealth, or, by exchanging it for other 
currencies, for the purchase of goods or the discharge of debts 
_ anywhere in the world. 
s Before the war some other countries, including Germany, had 
ceased to allow this free use of their own currencies ; and during 
F the war we felt ourselves compelled to restrict it. Most foreigners 
were told that they were allowed to use any sterling that they 
_ might acquire, for the purchase of goods from the sterling area 
only; any sterling cheques paid to other foreigners would be 
_ stopped. The Americans never had to take similar action in 
_ regard to their dollar, It was a little shaming for us to have our 
sterling downgraded in this way by comparison with the dollar. 
* For more than 100 years before 1914 sterling had been by far and 
_ away the most important currency in the world. But in 1940 we 
were fighting the battle of Britain, alone; and if, amid those 
_ historic ordeals, we had to let our currency slip, the shame was 
mot very great. 
What is remarkable is how neutrals and others continued to sell 
us their goods against sterling of restricted negotiability. That 
showed a notable confidence in us British, since our final victory 
not so palpably obvious in the early years of war; those 
utside sheet islands backed our victory to the extent of 
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a A Free Pound and the Future 


Two views on cone eatibility 


insufficiently advertised. They did so in the confidence that 
sterling would become negotiable again after the war. 

We won the victory; but for ten years sterling was not made 
negotiable. Our post-war burdens were crippling and we had to 
stay, so to say, in default. The Americans were keen that we 
should render sterling negotiable as soon as possible after the 
war. We promised to restore convertibility, which includes 
negotiability, in 1947, as a condition of their granting us a large 
loan on semi-charitable terms in 1945; we tried to honour our 
word, but, owing to our post-war burdens, the experiment in 
convertibility in 1947 proved a fiasco. After that Dr. Dalton, the 
then Labour Chancellor, assured the American Secretary to the 
Treasury that the suspension of convertibility was temporary only, 


after which we received further benefits from the Americans in the 


form of Marshall Aid. 

On February 24, 1955, less than ten years after the war, the 
Bank of England decided to make sterling held by foreigners 
convertible once more, at a discount of 1 per cent. only, by 
offering gold or dollars for it in the free markets of the world. I 
have often wondered about the technique of that operation. Did 
representatives of the Bank slink into the markets of New York, 
Beirut, Macao, and such places, disguised in long beards? The 
Bank’s decision to do that strikes my romantic mind as our finest 
gesture since the end of the war. We took up a forward position 
on this front and did not subsequently retreat from it. We main- 
tained the convertibility of sterling at a discount of 1 per cent. 
only, through our genuine troubles in 1955, through the Suez 


crisis—except for a few oye 
crisis of 1957. 

Last December we put the coping- -stone to what we had pre- 
viously done by abolishing the discount of 1 per cent. Foreign- 
held sterling is now openly convertible at the official rate. Sterling 
is therefore now on a par with the dollar once more. Dollars are 
convertible. into sterling and sterling into dollars. That will con- 


tinue to be of the utmost advantage to our traders, investors, and - 


bankers throughout the world. We are a narrow, highly populated 
island with a high standard of living; that cannot be maintained 
unless our foreign trade expands continuously and the inter- 
national standing of our currency is beyond reproach. 


The Ideal Moment? 

It has been said that this was the right thing to do, but done 
at the wrong time. I cannot see that. Our external trade balance 
has recently been exceptionally favourable; the dollar is now a 
little weak; the yield on American ordinary shares is exceptionally 
low so that they are not a magnet to money just now; and our 
gold reserve has recently been considerably increased, It has 
been said that our gold reserve should be increased still more; for 
us to attempt that now would be a dastardly act; the whole world 


is short of gold at present; for us to attempt to accumulate still 


more gold would put others into acute difficulties; we British, 
who are so dependent on world prosperity, have to look at these 
things from a world point of view; for us, miser-like, to seek to 
add further to our gold reserve at present might well tip the scales 
and push the outside world, now trembling in the balance, into 
a deep recession, most fatal for us, This time was the ideal 
moment for the final act. 

I say the final act advisedly, and must now Pass to a different 
aspect of the story. It is held, in my opinion correctly, that it is 
doubtful if we can at present afford to give our citizens the com- 
plete liberty to invest their capital in American securities. When 
they do that, the amounts in question have to be paid, although 
the individuals who do it may not appreciate the fact, from our 
gold reserve. We want our people to make what are called ‘ direct’ 
investments in the Commonwealth and even beyond, in the sense 
of providing capital for the construction of factories and so on. 

_ Portfolio investment is a different matter. We are allowed by the 
International Monetary Fund, as agreed by the Americans, to 
restrict the outflow of portfolio capital. We do restrict it. There 
are two basic reasons for this restraint on freedom. One is that we 


are a little nearer Russia than the Western Hemisphere; thus, 


portfolio capital may cross the Atlantic in search of security. The 
cther is that property owners may feel that property is more secure 
there owing to certain socialistic tendencies in Europe. I am not 
for a moment implying that the present British Labour Party 
would do anything hostile to property. The feeling relates to 


something wider than that. The result is that trustees, managers _ 


of pension funds, etc., would feel it their duty to have a proportion 


‘of their portfolio investments in the United States, if the law: 


allowed it. But we cannot afford it. Accordingly I believe that the 
restriction will and ought to be maintained, along with the 
Exchange Control that is necessary to police it. The Americans 
have throughout agreed to this. % 


Obnoxious Phrase : 

An obnoxious phrase has come into currency recently: 
convertibility ’"—meaning something more than was done in 
December. On the contrary, I regard what was done in December 
as the final act. What is due to our position in the world and what 
is needed to maintain it has already been done. Foreigners who 
acquire sterling in the legitimate course of business can convert 
the pounds into dollars, which they can invest in American securi- 
ties if they so wish. Thereby we make sterling as good as the 
dollar and as acceptable; thereby we fortify all our international 
transactions, so vital to us. To allow those who live in these 


islands to invest in American portfolio securities is an entirely 


_ different matter. It would contribute nothing to British strength 

or British honour. Therefore I severely deprecate the use of the 
expression ‘ full convertibility’ as though it were something not 
yet achieved; In the matter of convertibility there are no further — 


ear ‘Steps to be taken. 


our reserves were trivial in relation to our liabilities; no other — 
non-dollar currency was convertible; and there was a severe world 


‘full national plans were being worked out, that ‘hot money’ was 


‘sterling which was wholly speculative in character. It w 
_ way justified by the current balance of payments vat 


outs in any case concerns only our current balance of payments. 4 
This is, on the whole, the line which the. Government i is taking. | 
They say that the change i is minor, because the pound was already 
in practice convertible in the ‘free markets for transferable _ 
sterling; so it is merely a change from de facto to de jure 
convertibility. And they say) that in any case it concerns only our 
current balance of payments, because it is limited sterling ze 
earned in current transactions. r 
If this were all there was to it, there would be eee to be 7 
said for the decision. By and large, it is preferable to have open — 
convertibility rather than back-door convertibility; and by and 
large convertibility for current transactions is a good thing for 
international trade. If the right conditions are present, a multi- - 
lateral payments system will tend to give the smoothest flow of 
trade and the best international division of labour, In 1947 the 
right conditions were not present, and convertibility was a 
disaster. We then had a large deficit on our balance of payments; 


» 


had 


“i 
+ 


dollar shortage. But today our balance of payments is in surplus; — 
our reserve-liability ratio is at least somewhat improved; almost 
all other currencies have also been made convertible; and the 
world dollar shortage seems to have disappeared. Convertibility 
therefore seems a reasonable risk; and even though some people 
would like to have postponed the final step until we were more 
certain about the future dollar position, at least the Government, 
on their side, have a strong case for saying that legal convertibility 
for current transactions is now a a good thing. — . 


n 
i ro - 
ee eee ee 


Not Meiely a British Trade Currency wha 

But the trouble is that you cannot look at the matter just 
from the point of view of current transactions, because sterling — 
is not merely a British trading currency, but a world trading 
currency and also a banking currency. London is the reserve 
banker of the rest of the sterling area and also a large-scale _ 
exporter of capital to the Commonwealth; in addition, countries 
outside the sterling area hold considerable sterling balances; 
and in addition half the world’s trade is conducted in sterling, 
which means that London carries on a huge business in short-term _ 
trading credits. The result is that there is an enormous amount — 
of sterling lying around the world, not required to pay im- 
mediately for British exports, but held on capital account. This 
makes the position of sterling totally different from that of most 
other currencies, which are generally held only in the amounts 
needed to pay for current transactions. 

The consequence of this banking and. financing role i is to make 
sterling exceptionally vulnerable to speculation, since people ri 
have large capital balances to move about. This is not a new 4 
phenomenon: it was present in the nineteen-thirties, when we 
used the phrase ‘hot money’ to describe short-term capital 
movements which fulfilled no useful economic purpose, but 
simply disrupted the exchanges and created instability. In fact 
they were easier for us to cope with then, as our reserves were 
much larger. But everyone was agreed, when the post-war i inter- 


who said in 1943 that ‘above all, we want to free the inter- 
national monetary system from those arbitrary, unpredictable, 
and undesirable influences which have operated in the past asa 
result of large-scale speculative movements of capital’. — / 
That is why today we’ are permitted by the rules of the deers ia) 
national Monetary Fund to have exchange control over capital — 
movements. But what we actually have is not, ately, — 
anything like strong enough to stop a speculative cri: 
shown by the events of the summer of 1957. We then had a 
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heavily in surplus at the time) nor by any basic vy 
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ful, and certainly the 
most responsible, is the 


4 ry 


German Government), to speculation on the devaluation of the 
pound (which equally was never intended by the British Govern- 
ment), and to illiterate chatter in the City about inflation in 
Britain (although at the time the British economy, so far from 
being inflationary, was suffering from a marked amount of excess 
capacity), Yet the speculative movement induced by these ill- 
informed considerations caused Mr. Thorneycroft to raise Bank 
rate to 7 per cent., to cut much-needed industrial investment, 
and to condemn the economy to another two years of stagnation— 
all at a time when we had a large balance-of-payments surplus. 
This was surely a preposterous situation. 

It is against this background that we must see the decision to 
go convertible; especially, we must see it in the context of what is 
likely to follow it. The strongest pressure for convertibility over 
the last few years has come from the Bank of England and the 
City of London. They have wanted it, not so much as a contribu- 
tion to a multilateral system of current payments (which, as I 
said earlier, is a reasonable objective), but in order to enhance the 
position of London as a world banker and financial centre. Even 
prior to convertibility they continually pressed for, and often 
obtained, relaxations in exchange control designed to increase the 
flow of capital into and out of London. And today they see con- 
vertibility mainly as the prelude to still further relaxations, 
culminating in the complete removal of controls over the export 
of capital. 

This, I believe, is a disastrous approach. It brings the country 
little advantage—the financial earnings of the City from overseas 
business are trivial in relation to our balance of payments. And 
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every step in the direction increases our vulnerability to specula- 
tion. If we could have the 1957 crisis even before de jure con- 
vertibility, what is the position going to be when convertibility 
is followed by still more relaxations of exchange control? 

The really serious thing about all this is that our domestic 
policies are increasingly dictated by the holders of sterling—by 
bankers in Zurich and London, by speculators all over the world, 
and by traders using sterling as an international trading currency. 
These people are not, unfortunately, as the City likes to think 
they are, highly rational and sophisticated judges of the true state 
of the British economy. On the contrary, they are often naive, 
volatile, and ill-informed—as they were, for example, when they 
caused the sterling crisis of 1957; or else they are plain incompe- 
tent, as the City syndicate was in the recent British aluminium 
dispute. Yet the fear of what they may do to sterling increasingly 
influences our Bank rate policy, our rate of economic expansion, 
our wages policy, and now—to judge from a recent leading article 
in The Economist—even what taxation policy we are allowed to 
pursue. Heaven alone knows—or rather I can easily guess—what 
their attitude would be to the policies of a Labour Government. 
All this seems to me an intolerable derogation of British 
sovereignty; the more tiresome since bankers and speculators are 
all natural deflationists.and their influence is invariably against 
arapid rate of growth, — 

So my conclusion is simple. Convertibility for current trans- 
actions has a great deal to be said for it. But if this latest move 
is intended as a prelude to still further relaxations of control over 
capital movements, then the effect will be disastrous. 

—Third Programme 


Whose Shop Is Closed? 


BORIS GUSSMAN on the growth of trade unions in Africa 


RECENT study of industrial relations in east and central 

Africa convinced me that African trade unions are going 

to make significant advances in the near future and that 

in few instances are European employers ready for the 
challenge. In fact, they are so unready that they have lulled them- 
selves into a false sense of security by the continual cry that it is 


. the Africans who are not yet ready to have trade unions. 


Whoever is ready, or unready, the unions exist. It is impossible 
to say just how many Africans are members of registered trade 
unions, for the records are not really accurate and membership is 
often short term. But, 
as a general rule, it is 
clear that the trade- 
union movement is fast 
replacing tribalism as 
the rallying point for 
African solidarity. Its 
inter-tribal basis is also 
speeding up acceptance 
of the wider concept of 
African _ nationalism. 
Not as many unions 
have been registered in 
east and central Africa 
as,<. for — example, 
Malaya or the West 
Indies, and that is an 
advantage. A multi- 
plicity of small unions 
is good for nobody; but 
those African unions 
that have come into 
being are already mak- 
ing their mark. Prob- 
ably the most success- 


African Mine Workers Union, on the Copperbelt in Northern 
Rhodesia. In recent years it has succeeded, both by the solidarity of 
its membership and the usually moderate nature of its demands, 
in improving the pay and conditions of its members considerably. 
What is causing the growth of the movement amongst African 
employees is the breaking down of tribal barriers, the example 
of European trade unionists, help given by government labour 
officers and—let us face it—often downright bad management. 
A report from Kenya indicates that of the sixty-eight industrial 
disputes that took place in a single year, in no less than thirty- 
seven cases was the 
cause found to lie with 
management. The poli- 
tical future of Africa is 
difficult enough without 
letting in the possibility 
of widespread indus- 
trial friction. Yet this 
is what is going to 
happen unless some 
radical steps are taken, 
and the overspill of 
industrial discontent is 
going to find a ready 
refuge in politics. 
One must agree with 
much of what the most 
virulent critics of 
African trade unions 
say of this young move- 
ment and of its leaders. 
Their records, as I 
said, are unreliable, 
there is often a misuse 
of union funds, and 
leadership is motivated 
all too often by selfish 


for saiptwaitienit here, it seems to me 
squarely on the Europeans of these territories’ for a system of 
sound industrial relations. In principle, there would seem to be 
two lines of action, obvious but not easy. There is room for more 
legislation in the field of industrial relations and, secondly, there 
ean and should be a greater degree of co-operation amongst Euro- 
aes ok pean employers themselves in ensuring fair dealing and sound 
personnel policies. 


‘ 


es Concepts of Industrial Relations 

a: We in this country base our industrial relations system on 
a the concept of voluntary agreement. We take the line that the 
3 ae. less government interferes in these matters the better and the 
--—s more likely the two sides are to work out a modus vivendi,. We 
a may be right. Other countries, Germany and India, for example, 
ae regulate their industriai relations policies more closely. They take 
eg the view that the majority may be rather less responsible than the 
‘es : minority of either side and that to leave policy matters to the 


oy mercy of the majority is dangerous. So one finds in these 
ae countries legislation restricting the rights both of organized labour 
and organized management so as to ensure that the best interests 
of the community do not suffer if one side finds itself dominant. 
How far should we be justified in suggesting legislation to 
limit trade-union activity in Africa? Certainly it is not too late 
to lay down certain sanctions—sanctions that would have to limit 
both sides in one way or another. We could, for example, do what 
the T.U.C. in this country recommended as policy for the rebirth 
of trade unionism in Germany after the war; that is, encourage 
specifically industria! unions to the exclusion of general or craft 
unions. Some people find this idea shocking. It is true that craft 
unions were the pioneers of unionism in this country, and that 
to permit men to organize how or where they will has an air both 
of tradition and of democratic procedure, But equally there is 
some merit in using the experience gained of trade union organiza- 
tion in western European countries to avoid some of the pitfalls 
we have encountered ourselves. General unions, for example, 
have the inherent drawback of overworked secretaries busying 
themselves on behalf of dock labourers one day, farm workers 


of lorry drivers thereafter—none of which occupations may have 
been those in which they themselves grew up and of which they 
have any real working knowledge. Valuable though craft unions 
may have been in the old days of the guilds, there is no denying 
' that in the twentieth century they are continually haunted by the 
threat of demarcation disputes. Industrial unions can avoid many 
of those difficulties. They have their own especial kinds of 
problem but the consensus of opinion is that they are the most 
- adaptable to the needs of industry today. __ 
Every encouragement—to the point even of legislation—could 
therefore be given to the setting-up of trade unions along indus- 
trial lines in Africa; and I believe that the majority of responsible 
people, both black and white, would agree. But it is the employers 
who can do most to help the emerging African unions to a re- 
sponsible state of co-operation and of operation. In the first place 
there is too great a diversity of practice, not only between one 
employer’s policy and another’s, but even between different de- 
partments or estates in the same company. In Kenya I came 
across one company, operating a number of estates stretching for 
_over fifty miles, that had no co-ordinated staff policy of any kind 
for its African labour. Each estate operated its own labour 
code, Such a situation will be “ money for jam’ for the I.C.F.T.U, 
representatives, who are already in te field organizing plantation 
workers in that part of Africa. 
I do not want to deny for a moment that there are a number of 
extremely liberal and far-seeing European employers. Usually 
' these are the large international companies. Yet they. seem to have 
a blind spot in one respect. They do not see that it is not enough 
for European prosperity in Africa if they alone have their house 
in order. These employers know, and will sometimes admit that 
2 they know, that in Africa industrial relations are in reality race 
_ relations. Yet they do not act on this knowledge. Since, in the last 
resort, the matter comes down to black versus white, and not good 
: ‘European employer with his Africans against the rest, it means 
_ that even though some thousands of Africans are enjoying very 


chat sa onus ties: 


the next, and perhaps concerning themselves with the problems 


critical of the good large employers, because they a 
with European employers as awhole. — 
The big companies wil! suffer with the rest when Eee comes 
if they do not take more care to raise the general level of manage- 
ment in the smaller concerns and, above all, impress on these 4 
smaller brothers the need to recognize and treat with African : 
4 


trade unions, In fact, one can go further and say that it is all too” 


often the larger and more liberal companies who are, under exist-— 
ing conditions, the first target for ambitious African trade-union 


leaders, who know well enough that it is here that the easiest 


Victories are won. Large companies have little, therefore, to be 
complacent about, however benevolent their own policies. The 
solidarity of employers, provided always that one of its first objec- 
tives is to raise the general level of management, is probably the 
surest way of inculcating into emerging African trade unions a 
sense not only of loyalty to their unions but of responsibility in 
the demands they make. : 
The legislation I would suggest to be binding on employers i: is 
that anyone with over fifty or so workers should establish 
works’ councils; and at the same time provision should be made 
for the setting up of wage councils and joint industrial courts. 
The importance, in Africa, of works’ councils cannot be over-— 
emphasized, because in the last resort it is in the day-to-day, face-_ 
to-face relations at work that the best hope lies of remedying the | 
present gap between managers and workers. This gap is sometimes 
referred to as social distance. Many people in this country are 
surprised to hear that despite many years’ experience of joint — 
consultation in Europe and America, in Africa it is still barely 
known. The organization of a works’ council in which Europeans, 
Africans, and Indians sit round a table and discuss their problems 
is no easy thing to achieve. There are language difficulties; there - 
are problems arising from the Africans’ failure to understand 


committee procedure, from Europeans failing to appreciate the 


Africans’ fondness for long and often repetitive phrases, and a 
number of other problems that inevitably arise in a situation 
where the whole basis of relationship outside industry is founded 
on mistrust. Yet it seems to me realistic and not merely pious to — 
suggest that industry, the very field where white and black are 
most closely bound together by mutual need, is the most hopeful 
place in which to start measures of genuine communication. 


pasa Managers 
I also felt much concerned, after my tour, about the question - 

of personnel managers. In countries where management and men — 

are divided on racial as well as the usual lines this is an especially 

vital role. Ideally, the personnel manager is outside the manage- 

ment hierarchy, acting as counsellor to both sides, interpreting, 

explaining, and ensuring as far as he can that the actions and 

policies of management are fair and reasonable and seen so to be. 

The personal qualities that he needs above all are integrity and 

judgment. But I have found that all too often men are selected. 

as personnel managers either because they know something about — 

text-book techniques of personnel management or because they 

are familiar with African language and customs. Sometimes, even, 

they are put in the personnel department because nobody knows 

quite what to do with them anywhere else. Inevitably, such people 

fail; they fail because they lack the basic requirements of charactes =s 

and maturity. 4 
A knowledge of personnel management techniques is not an 4 

essential prerequisite for appointment. Far too much of a mystique 4 

has recently grown up round these techniques. They can be easily 

taught to the right person and, in any case, are little more than 

applied common sense. A knowledge of the African language and j 

custom is also far less ne today than in the past. The 

African industrial worker is coming to resemble more and more 

his Western counterpart. The personnel manager in Africa today 

should. be a man who has learned as much about personnel — 

problems and labour attitudes.in Western society as he 

of African tribal society and tribal ways. In fact, if he appears to 

know too much about tribal society, he is often branded by 

Africans as a reactionary who will hold back the clock—the 

attitude, alas, as the the urban African often ken tees z 


ad 
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Se and in esrit would fit “ 


a iques and in ways - Pies them to rican ' aniaca 


Another vital point in the interaction of race and industrial 


‘potential leaders of the new Africa, the emerging African middle 
class. These advanced Africans can be an immense power for 
good. They are the people who can give stability to the com- 


7 munity and to the work-place. European employers say they want 


a 


a 


an emerging middle class; they give them a higher rate of pay, 
- but they usually fail to realize that the middle-class African wants 
to be middle class away from his work as well as at it. He wants 
_ his wife and children to be able to be a cut above the wife and 


€ Be aildcen of those whom he has surpassed. At present the higher 


4 


ment and the party allow it to print: 


_ pay of the better-class African is also a measure of his frustration. 
_ He turns to unions as the only channel through which he can 
ventilate these frustrations or seek to alleviate them. He makes a 


most effective leader, but because he’ is, with good reason, dis- 


contented and because he agitates, he is at once sneered at by 
_ Europeans as a ‘ malcontent’ and an ‘ agitator ’ , as though these 
terms sufficed to dismiss him from any serious consideration. 
Finally, and, to my mind, perhaps the most important of all, 
is the question of example. In this respect European management 
in Africa is on trial twenty-four hours a day. Africans see 
Europeans not as they see themselves, not as they appear at 
work, but largely from the viewpoint of “house-boys, cooks, valets, 
garden boys, or chauffeurs. Some years ago I was working on a 


relations is the. position of the so-called advanced Africans—the ~ 


urvey of. an RSrican! t scaahe 


African were pretty exactly reproduced in the tales about the 
white master or mistress. The tales lost nothing in the telling. But 
there was enough truth in these stories to make me realize that the 
more we preach, the more do we brand ourselves as hypocrites. 

I often think that Africans see us first and foremost as hypo- 
crites. This hypocrisy, together with bad manners, of which one 
sees sO many examples, are probably the basic cause of racial 
bitterness. In their industrial context they can do more to inject 
virulence into African trade unions than almost anything else. 
When Europeans condemn the African leader of a trade union 
for his intemperance, womanizing, or his dishonesty with union 


funds, they are unhappily not taken very seriously. The white 


miners of the Copperbelt are not outstandingly chaste or 
abstemious. 
society there has grown up a whole array of accountants, and of 
auditors to check the accountants, because these checks and 
counter-checks are necessary if honest dealing is to be assured. 
The many Africans with whom I have discussed this matter had 
a clear grasp of the truth: that Europeans are no worse than 
Africans, but collectively and basically not all that much better. 

I believe that it is not the problems of government or the weak- 
ness or reactionary nature of colonial policies that create racial 
or industrial strife. In the end it will be the individual behaviour 
of European managers in Africa, off duty as well as on duty, not 
the policies of Whitehall, that will most deeply affect the future 
of the multi-racial states of British Africa. 

—From a talk in the Third Programme 


The Prime Minister’s Coming Visit to Moscow 


Bie By THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. diplomatte correspondent 


HEN Mr. Macmillan told the House of Commons 
that he had accepted the Soviet Government’s invita- 
tion to visit the Soviet Union at the end of this 
month, he explained that he was not going to Moscow 
to negotiate on behalf of the West. He looked upon his visit, he 
said, as something in the nature of a reconnaissance; and he made 
a comment which struck me as being of outstanding importance: 
it was his hope, he said, that his talks with the Russian leaders 
would make it easier for us to understand what was in their minds. 

What is in their minds? It is a question that every Western 
Ambassador who has ever served in Moscow must have asked 
himself over and over again. It is not just the barrier of language. 
The business of daily life and ordinary social intercourse are 
conducted in a way that makes it almost impossible to find out 
what people are really thinking. There is none of the sort of 
small talk that forms the raw material for a reasonable assessment 
of the political situation, Ambassadors are given no opportunity 
to discuss affairs in an informal and casual sort of way with party 
leaders, And in the press you find only the stuff that the Govern- 
it does not help you to 
understand public opinion, Since there is no vocal opposition you 
have no means of knowing how firm the Government is in what- 
ever stand it happens to be taking at the moment. Then, of course, 
there is the passion for secrecy that the Russians have suffered 
from throughout their long history. 

So our Government is in no position to assess Russian opinion 
and Russian policy in the way it can assess French or German 
or Italian, That is what makes relations with the Soviet Union so 
difficult and so frustrating. What is the real reason for Mr. 
Khrushchev’s ultimatum to the Western Powers over West 


Berlin? Is Mr. Khrushchev really convinced that this Western 


shop-window, which flaunts its luxuries well within the im- 
poverished zone of Eastern Germany, is a danger to the stability 


ia their ferocity in war? In that event he is certain to 


of the Communist régimes throughout Eastern Europe? Or is 
_ he genuinely afraid of the Germans, of their skill, their industrial 


prevent the reunification of Germany at almost any cost. His 
ultimatum on West Berlin is then intended to force the Western 
Powers to recognize the East German Administration as the equal 
of the Federal German Government under Dr, Adenauer. That 
would mean two Germanys permanently established. 

So long as we have no idea about the possible answers to these 
questions, any attempt to reduce tension in Europe is almost 
certain to fall wide of the mark. Obviously, if the Russians are 
genuinely afraid of a revived and reunited Germany—especially 


if it is in alliance with the West—then the Western insistence that’ 


the way to reunification lies through free elections is absurd, For 
free elections in Eastern Germany would lead to the dismantling 


of the Communist régime there, with unforeseeable consequences 


for Russian power elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

The Russians have been consistent since the end of the war 
in demanding that the countries surrounding them shall have 
friendly governments. It was a rule that they applied with great 
sternness in Poland. They engineered a coup d’état in Rumania 


in order to get their way: and Finland, which continues to enjoy © 


complete freedom almost within the jaws of Soviet power, finds 
it useful to observe the same rule. If the Russians have these 
views about the importance of friendly governments in the smaller 
countries—and I am not arguing here that the fears that inspire 
these views are genuine, since I have no means of knowing that— 


it is obvious that their feelings about having a friendly Germany 


are even stronger. On this assumption it is clear that the present 
policy of the Western Governments, in relation to the present 
policy of the Soviet Government, offers no prospect at all of a 
reasonable compromise. 

So we come back to the question: how are Russian minds 
working? What do they really want—in terms of what the 
Western Alliance is able to offer without completely undermining 
its own security? If Mr, Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd were 


able to get some inkling of their real views, and the hopes and > 


fears that inspire them, the prospects.for a genuine four-power 
conference with the Russians would be not altogether unhopeful. 
—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


I [ spent some time in 
‘the beer hall listening to the conversation. I soon came to realize 
that all the vices for which Europeans so often denounce the 


As for money, Africans know that in European. 
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An Old Greek Puzzle 


ODAY we print the last of the seven talks broadcast in 

the Third Programme on ‘The Making of Classical 

Greece’. The speakers have been re-examining the 

distinctive character of Greek civilization in the light of 
fresh archaeological finds and the recently unravelled Mycenaean 
documents which were written in the Linear B script. Already 
it is clear that all this new evidence can be differently interpreted, 
if in not quite as many ways as the Dead Sea Scrolls, and already 
it seems to provide more ammunition to the contestants on nearly 
every side of the dispute about Homer. In fact, the broadcasts 
have confirmed that very different conceptions of this poet can 
still be held by such distinguished scholars as Professor Denys 
Page and Professor Webster. 

British schoolboys are generally told that the works of Homer 
consist of two large epic poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
together with some rather obscure hymns—stiff passages from 
which can be bétes noires in a scholarship examination. These 
hymns are fascinating if relatively unimportant; but the two epics 
are considered all over the world to be some of its finest inherited 
literature. Yet, their authorship remains a mystery. First, we are 
uncertain about the date of either, although rather earlier than 
720 B.c. would seem probable, while most scholars would say 
that the Iliad was the older work. Then we have no idea how 
either epic started its life; was it written or was it for at least a 
century a purely oral recitation remembered from mouth to mouth 
and only much later written down? Lastly, who was Homer? 
Many years ago, Gilbert Murray and the German scholar 
Wilamowitz demonstrated at length how uncertain people were 
about the meaning of ‘Homer’ even in Greek antiquity. All 
sorts of cross-references fail to tally. Pindar in about 480 clearly 
had access to a body of Homeric work quite unlike our own. 
Aeschylus a little later is said (admittedly in a late and 
apocryphal tradition) to have described his tragedies as ‘slices 
from the great banquets of Homer’, yet they appear to us now 
studiously to avoid the material of both Odyssey and Iliad. Did 
Aeschylus mean other Homeric poems which have since perished? 

In fact, we cannot be sure whether Homer was one man, or 
two, or one of many; whether_he was a single original genius or a 
brilliant editor, selecting his material from a whole heap of earlier 
epics. Modern scholars are still divided broadly into two groups, 
the ‘ unitarians’ and the ‘ non-unitarians ’. The first group tends 
to ignore the evidence showing that many different layers of 
tradition—both in word and in subject—are included in the 
different books of Homer’s two stories, while opponents of unity 
emphasize too strongly the discrepancies between one book and 
another. It is to be hoped that a chance still exists for the finding 


years ago the papyrus of a complete play of the comic writer 
Menander turned up, so perhaps this hope is not as slender as 
we had grown accustomed to think. The solution, however, of 
none of these riddles is of any importance compared with the 
enjoyment of Homer’s poetry for its own sake. One of Queen 


—was perhaps not so far wrong when he wrote: 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more 
For all books else appear so mean, so poor. 


of new evidence in papyri to solve some of these riddles. Two . 


Anne’s Cabinet Ministers—John Sheffield, Duke of Bucknaparg | 


Mee Macmillan! ‘Ss coming visit to Moscow — 


THE GREAT MAJORITY of a commentators Selcomed the . 
- announcement that Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd are to 


visit Moscow. From the United States, The New York Times 
was quoted as saying: * 


Mr. Macmillan. gave formal assurance in othe House of Com- 
mons that they are not going to conduct any negotiations on 


issues confronting the Nato allies. On these issues, he said, ‘We 


act together’. Mr. Macmillan believes that the visit can be of © 
value as an exploratory expedition to bring home to the Soviet 
leaders the Western standpoint and to discover, if appa > what | 
is in their minds. 

From France, Le Monde was quoted as rola : 

No doubt the impressions which Mr. Macmillan will bring. 
back from Moscow will be of a nature to facilitate the task of the 
Western Foreign Ministers when they meet to formulate the 
proposals which could be submitted to the Soviet in case Mos an - 
East-West meeting. 


The independent, left-wing Combat expressed the view: 


4 
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The decision of the British Prime Minister answers he ail 


aspirations of the peoples of all continents who are impatient to 
see the ship of international affairs emerge from too long and 
too dangerous a crisis. Certainly it is an enterprise involving - 
serious risks, but one which lacks nothing in courage, dexterity, 


and in the prospects it opens up. The psychological moment has 


been well chosen. 
From West Germany, Koelnische Migr was quoted as 
saying: 


No one will suspect Mr. Macmillan of iitendioe to awd - 


Western security. London’s views differ from those expressed in 


Paris and Bonn. Mr. Khrushchev may base his speculations on 
these divergencies, but we are convinced that he will do so in 
-vain. ra 


From the United. States- T. he Washington Post was - quoted as 


commenting : 


A willingness to explore new ideas could help break the East- 
West ice-jam. The West will need a firm plan. It ought to be 
made absolutely clear that access to Berlin will be defended—on 
the ground as well as in the air. On the larger question of Ger- 
man reunification there is little indication that the Soviet Union 
and the West are talking the same language. Every: sign still 
points to a Soviet intention to preserve Communism in East 
Germany at any cost... But it will be worth exploring various 
suggestions with accompanying security assurances to learn how 
far the Russians are willing to go. 


Commenting specifically on Mr. Dulles’s visit to London, Paris, 


and Bonn, the French Socialist Le Populaire said its purpose was 


to © smooth out the differences in tactics between the allies on 
the subject of relations with the U.S.S.R.’. It added: 
Let us wish him success, for the ontaind between the Western 
Powers is more necessary than ever in the face of the ieee’ 
tions of the Soviet leaders. _ C 


According to a Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda: 


There is serious alarm in the United States that Mr. Ateeates 
has gone too far in frustrating all attempts to secure a relaxation 
in the international situation and that he will unmask himself to 
the public opinion of the North Atlantic bloc as an enemy of any 
peaceful settlement. 

East German broadcasts stressed the difference between the 
‘ stubborn’ attitude of Mr. Adenauer and General de Gaulle on 
the one hand, and the more ‘accommodating’ attitude of Mr. 
Macmillan, and even Mr. Dulles, on the other, The West German — 
newspaper ’ Frankfurter Aen Zeitung expressed the view 
that Mr. Dulles may be 
on issues where it is impossible to yield. And the Sueddeutsche — 
Zeitung was quoted as commenting : 

The State Department has obviously come to jet alin 
that what matters now is not so much clever formulae as 
principle of a common Western policy. Two problems are to 
solved: the form of 
of a joint attitude to the U.S.S.R. Mr. Dulles. appears to t 
comparatively ‘soft’ as far as the form is 


the early holding of an East-West conference; but as regards t e 


essence of Western policy, omc be ee ks 


¥ 
: 


d upon not to envisage concessions — 7 


dealing with the Soviets, and the essence — 
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Did You Hear That? . 


CHARTING GREENLAND’S WATERS 

A FIRST-HAND PICTURE of what conditions are like at this 
time of the year in the waters off Greenland, where the 
“Hans Hedtoft’ sank after striking an iceberg, was given 
in ‘Radio Newsreel’ by an officer who has known them 
year in and year out, in peace and in war, when Captain 
RUSSELL WAESCHE, of the United States Coastguard, 
talked to B.B.C. reporter Douglas Brown. 

Douglas Brown: ‘ Well, Captain, you have had much 
experience of the waters off Greenland, and the first 
thing that springs to anyone’s mind is: How should a 
modern ship, specially strengthened for those waters 
and with all the latest navigational aids, come to grief?’ 

Captain Waesche: ‘ Mr. Brown, I do not think there 
is any ship in the world that can withstand the battering 
of even a small iceberg in that Greenland area. The 
advances in navigation and so forth, and the strengthen- 
ing of the hull, are still not enough to fight against the 
terrific weight and strength of those icebergs. Another 
thing that concerns me in this particular case is the fact 
that no matter how good your radar is, if you have a 
heavy sea and a small iceberg—which, as you know, is 
seven-eighths under water, anyhow—it is almost impos- 
sible to pick up that iceberg with. the radar equipment, 
because of what we call “sea return” or “ sea clutter” ’. 

Brown: ‘ How high would the waves be at this time 
of the year? ’ 

Waesche: ‘I have seen waves in that area at this time 
of year twenty or thirty feet high, very high and very difficult for 
a small ship to handle. Blizzards and snow, too, are commonplaces’. 

Brown: ‘ These all add to the terrors? ” 

Waesche: ‘ The terrors and the difficulty of seeing where you 
are going and finding objects in the water ’. 

Brown: ‘ But, surely, since the “ Titanic 
bergs have been charted? ’ 

Waesche: ‘ Yes, sir, that is true. In fact, the U.S. Coastguard 
is responsible for that chart work. But it is required only during 
the summer season and in the sea-lanes, because the icebergs do 
not get into the sea-lanes where the main traffic flows until the 
beginning of summer. But in the area where I think this distress 


” went down, ice- 


The reading room of the British Museum as it is today 


ii ii & 


A coastguard officer of the International Ice Patro] observing an iceberg from 


his ship in the North Atlantic Ocean 


case was reported, up near Greenland, there are icebergs along the 
east coast of Greenland all the time ’. 
Brown: ‘ Would you say that the storms round Greenland at 
this time of year are as bad as any you would find anywhere? ’ 
Waesche: ‘I think the weather there in January and February 
is as bad as, or worse than, any place in the world’. 


BOOKS AND READERS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Last month Davip STONE talked in ‘ Today’ about the bicen- 
tenary of the British Museum’s reading facilities. ‘ All users of the 
Museum’s Library today ’, he said, ‘ should say a prayer of thanks 
to Sir Hans Sloane for laying down the 
5,000-volume foundation of this unique 
collection of books, in January 1759. 
There are now more than 6,000,000 
volumes, the largest collection of books 
in the world; and although the number 
of chairs in the reading room has in- 
creased from 20 to 400, it is often im- 
possible to get a seat. Nowadays, 
readers sit at desks which radiate like 
the spokes of a bicycle wheel from a 
rostrum in the centre of the room, 
where the superintendent presides, 

‘I-always enjoy looking to see what 
everyone else in the reading room is 
doing. In theory, of course, everybody 
should be deep in some rare and learned 
work. In practice, that is not always the 
case. The other day, for instance, one of 
my neighbours was reading a book in 
Arabic, a girl was writing a letter, an 
Indian gentleman was reading Of 
Human Bondage, an elderly man was 
studying the instructions on a patent 
medicine bottle, and another man was 
reading a book on how to hang wall- 
paper. 

‘It is inevitable that any free institu- 
tion which offers warmth, light, 
and something to read should attract 


- 
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eccentrics. My favourite was the lady who was seen peeling 
oranges. An assistant went over to her and said very politely: 
“1m afraid you’re not allowed to eat oranges in the reading room, 
madam ”. “I’m not going to eat them”, she replied crossly, “ I’m 
going to squeeze the juice over the books ” ’, 


COLLECTING SMOKING PIPES 
*There is little doubt that tobacco smoking in its various 
forms was first seen by Columbus and his crew, when he dis- 
covered America in 1492 and on later journeys, although no pipes 
were seen in England, or for that matter in Europe, before the 
middle of the sixteenth century’, said Dr. 
O. W. SAMSON, Curator of the Horniman 
Museum, in a talk in ‘Network Three’. 
* Much credit has been given to Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake for intro- 
ducing the smoking habit into England, In 
1573 ladle-like pipes were reported as being 
in use; in 1586 the pipe became fashionable. 
In 1602 silver pipes were mentioned by Sir 
William Vaughan. A German, Paul Heutzner, 
who visited a beer-garden in Southwark in 
1598, has recorded the following observation: 


‘The English are constantly smoking 
tobacco, and in this manner: they have pipes 
on purpose made of clay, into the farther 
end of which they put the herb, so dry that 


made of meerschaum, amber, wood or porcelain. The earlier 
eighteenth-century specimens are products of the famous porcelain 
factories of Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. The 
charm and variety of the porcelain bowls make these pipes a 
special favourite among collectors. There is a pipe entirely of 
glass from Murano, near Venice, while from Sweden there are 
examples of the Lapp pipes made from the antlers of reindeer. 
Before I leave Europe, I must mention the famous briar-wood 
pipe which has connexions with the Napoleon cult. A French 
pipemaker visiting Corsica, Napoleon’s birthplace, in the nine- 
teenth century, replaced his broken meerschaum pipe with one 
made of the local briar wood; this proved a great success and the 
briar pipe became established, 
for the wood was extremely. 
hardy, with a very fine grain. 

‘In Asia I was fortunate 
enough to collect in the field, 
especially in China, Tibet, 
India, and Burma, and many 
of my finds are in museums 
here and abroad. In China, 
tobacco becanie known under 
the emperor Wan Li (1573- 
1620), at the end of the Ming 
dynasty. Chinese smoking 
utensils spread over much of 
the Far East. In north China 
and Tibet, peasants smoke 


it may be rubbed into powder, and lighting A ] app pipe made from a reindeer’s antler; and, below, pipes made out of a single 


it they draw the smoke into their mouths, 
which they puff out again through their 
nostrils like funnels, 
along with plenty of 
phlegm and defluction 
from the head. 


“The first clay pipes 
were made in the last 
ten years of the sixteenth 
century and soon became 
the fashionable and typi- 
cal English pipe. They 
were almost immediately 
adopted by Holland and Germany. There is excellent material 
for the collector of clay pipes by Hilton Price in The Archaeological 
Journal for 1900 and 1901. There is also a paper by Thomas 
Sheppard, Curator of the Hull Museum, on “ Early Hull tobacco 
pipes and their makers”. Good collections can be seen in the 
Guildhall, the London Museum, the Horniman Museum, and in 
many local museums. 

“In 1619 the pipemakers received their first charter from 
James I; their motto was “Let brotherly love continue”. The 
Elizabethan clay pipes were small, with stems some twelve inches 
long, some shorter, with a flat base. There are no identifiable 
makers’ names on the very early pipes. Some had monograms, 
others bear no marks at all. In the seventeenth century clay pipes 
became most valuable as objects of barter in America. When 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, purchased a tract of 
land, 300 pipes were included in the articles given in exchange. 

“In the following centuries the clay pipes varied in shapes. In 
the seventeenth century the makers’ marks help us in their identi- 
fication. One famous name is Hunts of Bristol; there are several 
different Christian names. One could give a separate talk on 
collecting clay pipes, but I must be brief and will mention only two 
more important names—Charles Riggs of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
and the Gauntlett pipe made in Winchester, late in the seventeenth 
century. This was praised as the best clay pipe by Ben Jonson. 
The old Dutch clay pipes are often stamped with the fleur-de-lys 
and usually have a longer stem of thirteen to seventeen inches. 

‘For seeing a large variety of pipes from all over the world, the 
Horniman Museum in Forest Hill is well worth a visit. To give 
some European examples, there is a snake pipe of glazed pottery 
from Staffordshire, a Cornish fisherman’s pipe made from a crab’s 
claw; from Germany and Austria there are long-stemmed pipes 
which. were popular with students in the nineteenth century; the 
south-German type is carved from the antlers of deer, the bowls 


a late-eighteenth-century pottery Staffordshire pipe 


piece of bamboo or wood with 
no separate bowl. In other 
parts of the country when the bowl is separate, . 
it is always small, consisting of a metal alloy 
attached, to a long bamboo stem with mouth- 
piece of stone, metal, glass, jade, or ivory. 
These pipes hold only a thimble-full of 
tobacco and a few whiffs exhaust them *, 


Eollection Horniman Museum 


THREE EGGS AND A FLAG 

‘It was a small flag’, said H. P. BONSER in 
‘Indian Summer’, ‘not more than eighteen 
inches high, yet the man who put it there must have been quick 
to notice and equally quick to act. 

‘I was one of a unit moving up on Gaza; part of an ungainly 
war machine advancing towards a battle that brought little glory. 
Men, transport, and animals were converging fanwise, making a 
Piccadilly Circus bottle-neck in the desert. Among the maze of 
wheel tracks and hoof marks, I noticed a red marker flag. The 
lines of traffic diverged a few yards to the left or a few yards to 
the right, respecting the flag’s warning. There was no indication 
of what it was set there to warn us: its mute message was 
“ Keep clear ”—and one and all kept clear. 

‘Some imp of curiosity urged me to move over to see for 
myself as we passed. A few inches from the square peg of the 
marker I saw a lark’s nest containing three eggs. Only a few 
yards away the ground on either side of the flag was furrowed by 
uncountable wheelmarks and broken up by the hoofs of trampling 
and straining horses; and yet amid all that confusion the three 
fragile eggs lay unharmed. 

‘I did not say anything about the nest. The man who put the 
flag up had not done so. Talking about it would be the last thing 
he would do, for it might have come to the ears of someone who 
felt differently about larks and their nests: someone who would 
only see that a marker flag was being put to a purpose for which 
it was not provided; whose over-disciplined mind might jump to 
prevent such a misuse. 

‘The unknown soldier was probably a country boy. In true 
country fashion he had let his eyes range over the earth as well 
as over the sky. He had noticed the nest, and noticing it, he had 
put aside his own predicament and anxieties, and thought of the 
bird. I have often wondered about my unknown companion in 
arms, and whether he got through the campaign safely. I have no — 
great opinion of the gloriousness of war, but I am glad I was on 
the same side as the chap who hammered in that marker flag’. 
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a 9 T is often said that we are witnessing a widespread break- 
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down of authority. But it would be more true to say that 
Ef the face of authority has changed; it has now become washed 
_ i clean by morality and overshadowed by power. 
It was in the seventeenth century that Englishmen began 
saat to ask the question ‘Why should some men be in 
authority over others? ’ Up to that time authority had been pre- 
Reeistcantly of what Max Weber called the traditional type. The 
fright to command derived from traditions stretching back. into 
time immemorial. In the family the father was a real patriarch 
_and the sort of authority which he exerted over his children was 


‘mirrored in the authority of kings, oe cps scluitee, and 


_ the sit 


‘hic 
Ba Ney: Leviathan Looms 
There is no time to sketch the complex fusion of economic 


and he F Familie” 
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and religious currents which crumbled away the solid structure ~ 


of the old patriarchal order. It is sufficient to say that a new 
Leviathan loomed which combined an emphasis on individuality 
with a more highly centralized authority structure; and a new 
conception of authority developed to replace the sway of tradition. 
Many philosophers have ridiculed the contract theory of the 
seventeenth century, which was a dramatic device for insisting 
that government must be by the consent of the governed. But 
im concentrating on absurdities of detail they have missed the 
main bite of the theory, which was the demand that some sort 
_ of rational justification must be given for authority. The purposes 
_ for which it was to be exercised should be made clear and moral 
limits set to it. For the contract theorists like Hobbes or Locke 
the appeal to tradition or to Divine Right was pernicious and 
mystifying moonshine. They disagreed about what the function 
of the state was and about the particular grounds which made 
authority legitimate. But they were united in thinking that some 
sort of rational grounds must be given for the authority of 
man over man. 

From then onwards emerged gradually what Weber called 
legal-rational authority. When we want to insult it we call it 
bureaucracy. Competence is its keynote. Officers are appointed 

because of their competence in relation to the function of the 
institution, and they have a sphere of competence for the 
- exercise of their authority. We are so used to constitutions and 
tules for organizations that we forget the silent revolution that 
has gradually changed the face of authority. Nowadays, for 
- instance, we regard a king as a person with a job to do—and not 
a very enviable one at that. This would have been an impossible 
attitude for a sixteenth-century Englishman. Rulers are either 
elected or appointed by public examination. This seems to us 
obviously fair, a sensible way of doing things. And authority is 
mot resented much when those in authority are appointed for 
their competence and have a clearly defined job to do. But we 
forget that it was only in Gladstone’s time that competitive 
examinations were introduced for the Civil Service and that at the 
of the nineteenth century it was an established practice 
“for people to enter politics by patronage: and bribery. 


Image of the State 
It is often said that the liberal conception of the state as a 
_ Mecessary convenience for limited purposes like that of protection 
_ is outmoded. For the state, it is argued, has taken over so many 
functions previously discharged by other bodies that it is begin- 
ning to appear as an all-providing father. This could happen, of 
gourse; “Big. Brother’ might be round the corner. But at the 
om bie. father image does not fit at all. A more appropriate 
‘is that of a vast bank on which the individual thinks that 
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of state functions is sapping individual initiative ede responsi- 
bility, it is not because the old patriarchal picture of authority 
is returning; for public life is becoming increasingly depersonal- 
ized. It is rather the prevalence of the ideology of hire-purchase, 


where much can be had from a central pool for small sacrifices. ; 


Fairness is the key-note; and fairness is the cry of brother to 
brother, not of son to father. Doctors, teachers, and social-service 
workers are not treated with reverence as part of a patriarchal 


‘system. They are regarded as public servants with a job to do; 


and woe betide them if they are lax or inefficient in dispensing 
the public chest. 

This development of a more rational attitude towards authority 
has been accompanied by the spread of rationality into spheres 
previously regulated by authority or tradition. Morality, as 


_ distinct from mere customary conformity, has emerged. Duties, 


like those of thrift, temperance, and truthfulness are discussed in 
rational terms; people just do not do the ‘done thing’ or 
follow the edicts of religion. They disagree widely, often on 
rational grounds, about matters like gambling, smoking, race- 
relations, and sexual conduct. Grandparents reared in Victorian 
times find this disturbing. There are many who feel that they are 
living in an alien world and complain that the young have no 
principles.. What they often mean is that young peoplé insist on 
thinking out their own principles. - 


Authority Dwarfed by Science 
There is. also the phenomenon which I spoke about briefly 


in my previous talk*—the enormous increase in power made 
possible by the development of science, which has dwarfed the 


’ importance of authority as a technique of social control. Coercion 


on a large scale by terrifying weapons, and mass influence by 


propaganda and other irrational means sprawl across our social - 


consciousness. It is significant that so few films and novels display 
a fascination with authority. They display a preoccupation with 
power in its primitive and developed forms. And what is opposed 


_ to power is usually moral integrity, not the rule of law. Shane, 


the Lone Ranger, Philip Marlowe in Chandler’s stories, the heroes 
of On the Waterfront, Manhunt, and A Man is Ten Feet Tall— 
these represent the struggle for decency against naked power. 
In horror films and science fiction there are grotesque pictures 
of the unleashing of power; war films emphasizing brutality and 
*X certificate’ films suppurating with sex and violence squirt 
out of the Id of the film industry. 

It is rare that one comes across novels like those of C. P. Snow, 
where there is a fascination for the problems of those in authority 
from the point of. view of those on the inside, Authority often 
appears; but it is subjected to rational, quizzical scrutiny—usually 


from the point of view of those who suffer from it. The asininities 


of officialdom were part of the stock-in-trade of Ealing studios; 
and the professor in Lucky Jim would scarcely fit into the common 
room of The Masters. Authority, too, is often projected abroad 
or in the services. But here, as in The Quiet American or The 
Bridge on the River Kwai, it appears with a question mark against 
it. And as for sagas about family loyalty and authority— these 
seem part of a bygone age. Parents usually appear as people for 
the young to rebel against or to blame for their own shortcomings. 
And those, like Ivy Compton Burnett, who write about the family 
usually project it into the past. 

This brings me to the family. For it is my conviction that 


although we have a more rational way of looking at the authority © 


of the state we are still confused about authority in the family. 
It is easy for us to take a rational attitude to those in civil 


authority because the state has obvious functions to perform, such — 


as the protection of life and property and the provision of public 
services. But with the family our situation is not comparable. The 
trouble is not just that we are bound to it by irrational bonds of 
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And a rational form of authority is only possible where there are 
palpable and important jobs to be done for which some men 


have to take the rap. 


tolerable under modern conditions if they are made impersonal 
and related to specific tasks; but the family has lost so many 
of its tasks. Today the only activities left to it are sexual! relations, 
the care of young children, cooking, and the maintenance of a 
household. Farming, home industries, education, and religious 
ritual have gone out; even cooking and child-care have partly 
been taken over by other bodies. Furthermore the kinship exten- 
sions so characteristic of traditional family life have diminished 
with increasing economic and social mobility. 

This diminution in the functions and extent of the family has 
Loe coincided with the rise of the ideology of intimacy and 100 per 
ete cent. compatibility. Personal choice rather than family arrange- 
ae: ment is the criterion of continuity. And when the dream of 
4 - romantic love, fostered by the film and novel, has faded, all that 

is left is sex, companionship, and the care of children and house- 


choice has put a premium on personal compatibility, so that 


a when a ‘ marriage ’, in the sense of a special relationship between 
+ two people, fails to attain our inordinate expectations, it is only 
aes ’ too easy to drag our feet in respect of the more concrete activities 
7¢ connected with marriage as an institution. And this is understand- 
ve able enough; for nowadays so many family activities have to be 
oA contrived. In the old days they were not contrived; they were 
_ given. There was so much more to do than just be ‘ adjusted ’, 


keep the house in repair (and pay for it), arrange holidays, and 
bring up the children. E 


Modern Marriage 

Furthermore, modern marriage has become irrevocably 
moralized. Before women achieved some sort of equal status with 
men the norms for behaviour within marriage were prescribed by 
custom; personal adjustments had always to be made, but they 
_ were within a framework of fixed traditions. Nowadays couples 
have, in a certain sense, to make their own marriage. The norms 
have to be reached by agreement, as well as temperamental 
adjustments arrived at. Matters of principle can arise over the 
washing-up as well as over family finance. 

The net result of these changes is both a decrease in the 
importance of the family as a social institution and a change in 
the structure of authority in the family, For the growing economic 
power of women and the growth of morality have made the giving 
of orders based on a patriarchal tradition, and the making of 
unilateral decisions, seem an indignity and often an impossibility 
within the framework of marriage. 

This uneasy modus vivendi between husband and wife is bound 
to have repercussions on the children, not only in the broken 
homes which so often result but also in the anxiety about authority 
which is generated. And in relation to authority over the children 
the situation is equally uneasy. Symptomatic of this uneasiness is 


ago, that many of the dark places in ethics might be illuminated 
if philosophers would address themselves to considering the 
question: ‘How should I bring up my children?’ This might 
be interpreted as a request to get clearer either about the justifica- 
tion of rules, by seeing which ones should be passed on to 
children growing up in a time of rapid social change, or about 
the appropriate techniques for passing on such rules, whatever 
they happen to be. I think that there is much bewilderment on 
both aspects of this question, some of which erupted into the 


religious education a few years ago. People slither into parenthood 
without much thought or preparation, For years they wobble 
_ uncertainly between regurgitating the old recipes on which they 


were brought up and thinking the thing out for themselves in a — 


more rational manner. Should they use rational instruction? If 
$0, at what age and about what? Or should they rely on authority 
—the giving of orders, often with the rider ‘ Because I say so’? 
Should: they use reward and punishment? . 


- ' 
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ships with each other and with their children, Anyone w ty) 
In industry it has been found that the giving of orders is only 


In the old days when the father was at home, say on a farm, — 


hold. Not that this is not enough to get on with; but personal — 


the suggestion by the Oxford philosopher, Richard Hare, not long 
at all feasible only if something fairly drastic is done about the 


adultery. If we become convinced that, for the sake of the 
children and the aged, it should be difficult to ‘break up a 


popular press when Mrs. Margaret Knight gave her talks on. ‘marriage, we should also make it more difficult to get married — 


“marriage so swiftly and 


laws to settle most of di 
the widespread self-consciousness of parents | 


into women’s magazines will know the sort of thing I mean, 
may well be because the family’ s functions are now so greal 
reduced and a premium is placed upon personal relations 


and when the son learnt the family trade alongside the father, 


there was little time or " occasion for such self-conscjousness, iis c 
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Picent and Children 
It followed, too, that there was little cioubie atic the eens 
of parents over children, For there was the tradition and the 


common task, And orders are not so resented when they arise 
from the demands of a situation rather than from the whims of ay 
man. In the modern family the situation is very different; for the 
tasks have diminished and those that are left are so pata referred 
to slightingly as ‘ chores’. 
Whatever parents think of their status, in the eyes of their — 
children they are bound to appear, in the early years at any rate, — 
as authorities of the traditional type, with, perhaps, a touch of the © 
charismatic about them. But the question is what happens when ~ 


- the children’s interests turn outwards, when they develop loyalties — 


and skills beyond the ken of their parents. Do the parents then try 
to retain their right to command along traditional lines? Or do 
they try to relate their authority to clearly understood tasks, and — 
wean their children to an understanding of a more rational type 
of authority? Above all, is there a consistent attitude towards the ~ 
exercise of authority? For my guess is that in this matter some — 
consistent policy carried out confidently is far less damaging than a 
any amount of tips ‘from manuals on child care plus anxiety. 

It is a surprising thing that we now regard it as natural for — 
adolescents to rebel against their parents. In Victorian times such — 
a revolt, when it occurred, meant guilt for the adolescent and — 
shock and shame for the parent. And the opportunities for such ~ 
a revolt, which adolescents now regard as more or less their right, — 
have been magnified by high wages and the growth of horizontal - 
teen-age groupings, Adolescents, it is claimed, are now a social — 
problem. Recently a Royal Commission has been appointed to — 
look into the position of the youth services. Understandably so; — 

P 


of a horizontal sort, and when they acquire technical knowledge 
a 
P 
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. for the rise in juvenile delinquency has coincided with the 


pressing need for more technicians. But the trouble may be too 
deep-seated to be settled simply by providing further facilities for — 
adolescents, It reflects, surely, the shift that has taken place in the © 
functions and authority st sauerare of the modern family. 


La 


Rehabilitation of the Family? : re 

It might well be contended that a more rational pane n 4 
towards authority in the family cannot be developed unless it — 
recovers some of its old functions and increased importance is 3 
given to its existing ones. The old extended family might be 4 
revived to alleviate loneliness and the need to belong somewhere; — 
these are acute social problems, even if they are not as dramatic : 


_as those of adolescence. Whether such a rehabilitation of the 


family is possible is difficult to say. But it could be made to look 


institution of marriage. It is a strange anomaly that in this 
country we make it easy to get married but difficult to get — 
divorced without going through some farcical exhibition of — 


and put more emphasis on the vital jobs that the family has to do. + 
Why should not the period of intention to get married be 
lengthened, for instance? Why should we be permitted to slip into 
ntly?-If the institution is to play 
an important part in the modern world, it will have to 
rationalized. And that might involve some hard thought 
entrance pepe be op be said that ‘this 
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The X-15 rocket-powered aircraft in which the Americans hope to make the first manned penetration of space 


Landing on the Moon 


By SIR HAROLD 


HE successful launching by the Soviet Union and 

the United States of. instrumented scientific earth 

satellites, as a part of the programme of the great 

enterprise of the International Geophysical Year, has 
opened.a whole new era of space research. 

Man has hitherto been earth-bound. All the knowledge that 
he has been able to obtain about our cosmic environment has 
been gained from observations made from the surface of the 
Earth, through the blanket of the Earth’s thick atmosphere. He 
has endeavoured to overcome the handicap that this imposes by 
sending balloons, equipped with instruments of various sorts, up 
to heights of about thirty miles; 
by firing rockets, with instru- 
ments in their nose cones, to 
heights of from 100 to 250 miles, 
and finally by the launching of 
artificial earth satellites, carrying 
instruments of ingenious design, 
which can radio coded signals 
back to Earth, conveying much 
information. 

Considerable additions to the 
knowledge of our environment 
have already been obtained from 
the signals transmitted by the 
artificial satellites. One of the 
most important has been the dis- 
covery that around the. Earth 
there is a belt of intense radiation, 
extending outwards from a 
height of about 600 miles above 
the Earth, which may prove to be 
a serious hazard, hitherto unsus- 
pected; to space explorers, when 
it proves possible for man to 
leave the Earth and to travel out- 
wards into space, 

Spectacular developments in 
the exploration of space may 
be expected within the next 


have already made four attempts 
to send a vehicle to the vicinity of 


A test pilot at the controls of the X-15 in the aviation medical 

laboratory of the United States Naval Air Development Centre 

at Johnsville, under the conditions experienced during an actual 
flight into space 
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the Moon. The Russians have succeeded in launching a vehicle 
that has passed within a few thousand miles of the Moon and 
which has now entered an orbit round the Sun, becoming the 
first artificial planet, or perhaps I should say the first artificial 
asteroid, for the thousands of small known bodies in the solar 
system, whose orbits lie mostly between the Earth and Mars, are 
called asteroids. This lunik, as the Russians have termed it, is 
likely to continue circling round the Sun for many thousands 
of years, returning to the vicinity of the Earth’s orbit at intervals 
of about fifteen months. Whether it will ever be observed again 
is doubtful. It would be possible to observe it if the Earth were 
sufficiently near when the lunik 
returns to the vicinity of the 
Earth’s orbit. But as the Earth 
moves round its orbit with a 
speed of about 67,000 miles an 
hour, very accurate timing would 
be necessary, and the chances are 
heavily against the lunik ever 
being seen again. 

The Russians have stated that 
the lunik was aimed so as not 
to hit the Moon. But if the 
direction in which it was launched 
had differed by less than one 
degree from its actual path it 
could easily have hit the Moon. 
Scientists have been somewhat 
concerned that man, in his ven- 
tures into space with unmanned 
vehicles, might accidentally hit 
the Moon before he himself can 
reach it. The Moon is a virgin 
world that has so far not been 
contaminated by man in any way, 
and from that aspect it will prove 
to be of the greatest interest 
when man is able to reach it and 
explore it, 

Let me give one or two 
examples. One of the greatest 
mysteries is how life came into 
existence on the Earth. It is 
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believed by biologists that large molecules of complicated struc- 
ture were formed first and that from these macromolecules, as 
they may be termed, spores, bacteria, or other micro-organisms 
developed, How such complex molecules could be built up and 
replicated is unknown, Have such ‘ pre-life’ processes occurred 
on the Moon? It would be exciting to discover whether they are 
present in the dust that covers the Moon’s surface. The collision 
of an unmanned space vehicle with the Moon could conceivably 
introduce foreign macromolecules from the Earth, which, under 
the conditions on the Moon, might act as templates and so pro- 
vide foci for ‘ pre-life’ growth. Even the introduction of dead 
bacteria could be harmful. 

The impact of a rocket on the Moon could probably not be 
observed from the Earth unless it carried an atomic device that 
would cause an explosion. If this were to happen, radioactive 
material would be scattered over much of the Moon’s surface, 
and this would be prejudicial to various investigations that might 
give us useful information about the past history of the Moon. 

It is known that in 
America and Russia men are 
being trained for space 
travel. The Russians have 
already sent a dog up in 
one of their sputniks and the 
Americans have launched a 
rocket containing a monkey; 
information has been ob- 
tained about the response of 
these animals to the high 
accelerations to which they 
were subjected in the. early 
stages of the flight and to the 
condition of weightlessness 
during free-flight. By means 
of coded signals, the effects 
on respiration and heart beat 
have been ascertained. These 
investigations are necessary 
preliminaries to manned 
flight. The next step, I 
imagine, will be the launch- 
ing of a manned rocket, with 
arrangements for recovery 
of the chamber containing the man, on its return to Earth. 

The American moon-probe experiments have been designed 
so that, if the vehicle reaches the vicinity of the Moon, it can 
enter into an orbit round the Moon. To do this, its speed must 
be greatly retarded by rocket thrust, which can be effected by 


. radio control from the Earth. After the vehicle has passed round 


the Moon it would be accelerated again for return to the Earth. 
Much useful scientific information would in this way be obtained 
without having recourse to a manned vehicle. It could be ascer- 
tained whether the Moon has a magnetic field; the side turned 


_away from the Earth, which man has never seen, could be 
photographed; the intensity and nature of cosmic rays in the 


vicinity of the Moon could be investigated. 

I do not suppose that any country will attempt to land a manned 
vehicle on the Moon without provision being made for it to be 
launched from the Moon for a return journey to the Earth. To 
do this involves problems of considerable complexity. The landing 
of a manned vehicle on the Moon is already, I suppose, within 
the technological resources that have already been developed. But 
what useful purpose would it serve unless the occupants had a 
reasonable expectation of returning safely home? 

The Moon will prove to be a hostile world. It is completely 
dry, very mountainous, extremely barren, and covered with dust 
which may be several feet thick. It has little if any atmosphere. 
Observations have proved that any atmosphere it may possess 
cannot exceed one million millionth of the Earth’s atmosphere. 
Even so, what little there may be would be found to be extremely 
unpleasant, probably consisting mostly of the’ gas sulphur 
dioxide. The lunar explorers would have to be provided with 
completely airtight suits. The slightest leak would soon prove 
fatal. They would need to be equipped with an oxygen supply 
and a means of absorbing the carbon dioxide and moisture that 
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they exhaled. The temperature changes on the Moon are extreme 
and rapid. During the day the lunar explorers would have to 
shelter in the shade, for in the Sun the temperature might well 
exceed the temperature of boiling water. Sunset would be followed 
by a very rapid drop in temperature, which in a few hours might 
be more than 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Here on the Earth we are sheltered by an extensive atmosphere 
from all the short-wave radiation from the Sun—from the ultra- 
violet down to x-rays. These radiations are absorbed in the atmo- 
sphere, but for which life on the Earth as we know it would not 
be possible. But on the Moon there is no atmosphere to speak of 
and consequently no such protection. Our lunar explorers would 
therefore have to confine their activities to the intense, bitter cold 
of the lunar night. Even so, they would run a serious risk of being 
hit by a micro-meteorite, travelling much faster than a rifle bullet. 
Many millions of these enter our atmosphere daily and are burnt 
up; our atmosphere is again our protection from this hazard. The 
slightest puncture of the explorer’s suit by one of these micro- 
meteorites would be fatal; 
suits of great thickness, per- 
haps like the tread of a motor 
tyre, would perhaps provide 
sufficient protection. The 
hazard from high-energy 
cosmic rays, from which 
‘again our atmosphere protects 
us, might also be great. 

The Russian lunik took 
about thirty-six hours to 
reach the vicinity of the 
Moon, which is not too long 
a journey. In order to land 
on the Moon the vehicle 
would have to be retarded 
so as to be captured by the 
gravitation of the Moon. 
Then it could gradually glide 
downwards towards the 
ground. If suitable controls 
were provided, a level terrain 


Two American Air Force doctors undergoing tests for ‘ weightlessness’ during could be selected for landing 
a flight into space, in an aircraft specially adapted for the experiment 


and the vehicle oriented so 
that it landed base down- 
wards. How irregular the ground may be below its deep cover 
of dust we do not know, but with some luck there would be a 
chance that a correct landing would be achieved. 

The vehicle would have to be provided with completely air- 
tight doors and with an airlock so that the occupants could emerge 
without all the precious air escaping. All the food, water, and 
oxygen required for the sojourn on the Moon would have to be 
carried. In order to return to the Earth, fuel for the launching 
from the Moon would have to be carried, All these requirements 
would add greatly to the weight of the vehicle that would have 
to be launched from the Earth. 

The launching of the rocket from the Moon for its homeward 
journey would be in one respect easier than its launching from 
the Earth for the outward journey. This is because the Moon’s 
diameter is not much more than one-quarter of the Earth’s, and 
its mass is only one-eightieth. For the outward journey the launch- 
ing speed must be not less than 25,000 miles an hour, but for 
the return journey a launching speed of 5,500 miles an hour would 
be adequate. But, on the other hand, the launching from the Moon 
would have to be effected without any of the elaborate ground 
facilities that are available when it is made from the Earth. 

Landing on the Moon and explorations of its surface offer 
tremendous and exciting possibilities. The hazards would be great - 
and the chance of success perhaps rather small. But there have 
always been men ready to face a great challenge and to risk much 
for a great adventure. Nevertheless the wise course, I feel sure, 
will be to endeavour to learn more about the Moon by orbiting 


round it without any attempt to land on it; much information : 


should be gained by looking at it from close quarters, Much is 


likely to happen within the next decade or two, for we are ‘now | of 
hs i. 


entering upon the age of epg of space. mente 
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HEN an American looks closely at the best British 
novels of the twentieth century, he begins to féel 
that there is something wrong with his response to 


_ readers have a similar uneasy feeling when they read American 
novels carefully. What an American reader of your novels often 
feels is that the conditions for the characters’ actions are not 
fully enough represented to allow him to judge them, and that the 

_ characters themselves display attitudes that seem to him inconsis- 
tent or extravagant. Yet the air of aplomb in these novels suggests 
; that the authors are confident of their readers’. understanding. 
_ If they are, it can only be because they share with their readers 
__ some unstated understanding about what conduct is normal and 
} what values are important. It does not pumOrk for the American 
__ reader, who is not in on the secret. 
gs I am not trying to suggest that we cannot follow the plain sense 

_ of one another’s novels or even that we cannot trace the more 
evident attitudes and judgments i in them. The trouble arises over 
the implications of meaning in action and tone which make a novel 
what it is and not an essay in sociology or an argument against 
sin. Do the novels of Graham Greene seem to you manic- 
_ depressive day dreams, the novels of Elizabeth Bowen half fantas- 
tic, the novels of Anthony Powell comedies of humour? They do 
to an American reader. 


a 


T ransatlantic Misreading ' 

I am obviously on uncertain ground here because I cannot, in 
the nature of the case, be sure what British readers feel. I do 
| know, though, what American readers feel when they read their 
own novels, and I suspect, from my singularly unsuccessful 
attempts to teach American novels to British undergraduates, that 
British readers often do not share this feeling. Again, this is 
-- not just a matter of the simple failure of knowledge or common 
sense, though these things do fail often enough. You would be 
astonished at the ingenuities of folk etymology undergraduates 
can produce when they are confronted by-an unfamiliar American 
term such as ‘ speakeasy ’ in The Great Gatsby, or at the way they 
can happily suppose—when they are reading Faulkner’s The 
Unvanquished—that Grant’s Mississippi campaign had something 
to do with that unfortunate affair which began with the Boston 
Tea-party. But such failures are relatively easy to straighten out. 
What is not so easy to straighten out is the kind of misreading 
that takes Sinclair Lewis’s novels for pointed social satires when 
they are muddles of earnest sentimentality; that takes Steinbeck’s 
' Grapes of Wrath as a social document instead of the odd kind of 
pastoral novel it is, or Faulkner’s Sanctuary as a piece of reporting 
instead of a Gothic allegory. What on earth happens, an American 
cannot help wondering, when a British reader confronts the open- 

ing sentences of Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises: 

Robert Cohn was once middleweight boxing champien of 
Princeton. Do not think that I am very much impresed by that 
as a boxing title, but it meant a lot to Cohn. He cared nothing 
for boxing, in fact he disliked it, but he learned it painfully and 

thoroughly to counteract the feeling of inferiority and shyness he 
| had felt on being treated as a Jew at Princeton. 
| Is that for the British reader a flat list of facts slightly enlivened 
a by a reference to ‘an all-too-familiar kind of anti-semitism? Or is 
- jt—as it is for an American—alive with Hemingway’s marvellous 
alertness to the ‘feel’ of our experience? Every American brings 
to this passage our lifelong, and often absurdly earnest, concern 
for athletic activities, with all their subtleties of prestige. ‘Do not 
_ think that I am impressed by that as a boxing title ’, the narrator 
says, at once boasting of his inside knowledge of boxing and 
ce __ laughing at himself for taking it seriously. This passage is also 
alive ihe Hemingway’s sense of iene social life and its 
- complex snobberies, which—among other pees mae Prince- 
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them. I would not be surprised to learn that British - 


ton’s treatment of Cohn and Cohn’s consequent shyness something 
very different from, say, Ezra Pound’s old-fashioned political 
anti-semitism, 


Nearly all American writers and readers will assume, more or 


less unconsciously, that the focus of significance in a novel and its 


final measure of reality is what a particular human being feels. 


They have a kind of Protestant distrust of dogmatic views and of 
opinions on burning issues, and they instinctively sympathize with 
Gertrude Stein’s famous rebuke of ee SDeNAys that ‘ remarks 
are not literature ’. 


The eats Image of the Author 

What American readers do respond to in a novel is their image 
of the author, of an awareness behind the fiction that has defined 
itself with distinction and passion, Under the surface of our highly 
stylized conventional attitudes, we apparently harbour a secret 
conviction that the important perception of experience is not social 
but personal. There are very few serious novels of manners. in 
American literature, because the object of the novel of manners 
is to bring the understanding to terms with the world, but the 
object of most American novels is to bring the world to terms with 
the understanding of the novelist, From Captain Ahab to Heming- 
way’s Nick Adams, the defining characteristic of our great fictional 
heroes—and of our great novelists—has been the one Scott 
Fitzgerald ascribed to his most representative hero, Jay Gatsby, 
when’ he said that Gatsby, for all his nearly ludicrous social 
ineptitude, had ‘a heightened sensitivity to the promises of life’, 
a conception of the possibilities for what Emerson called self- 
realization to which he was—again the phrase is Fitzgerald’s— 


_ ‘faithful to the end’, 


However ‘just —in the eighteenth-century sense of the word 
—an American novel’s representation of society, it rarely exists 
for itself, though it is sometimes misleadingly painstaking. Perhaps 
it is precisely because what concerns them most is not rational 
and objective that American novelists so often rely heavily on 
descriptive details and careful displays of manners. Let me illus- 
trate this point with a typical passage of contemporary American 
prose. This passage may seem to you absurdly detailed, but its 
details are loaded with the author’s feelings, evidently with his 
immediate feelings about the girl who does the things he is 


_ describing; but loaded, by an implication nearly as obvious to the 


the American reader, with his acute awareness of a quality 
glaringly absent from this girl’s consciousness, The author of this 
passage, J. D. Salinger, once remarked that ‘ The Great Gatsby 
. . . was my “Tom Sawyer” when I was twelve’, and the real 
point of this passage is the girl’s outrageous—and pitiful—lack 
of sensitivity to the promises of life. The girl is waiting for a 
long-distance telephone call: 

She read an article in a woman’s pocket-size magazine called 
‘Sex is Fun—or Hell’. She washed her comb and brush. She 
took the spot out of the skirt of her beige suit. She moved the 
button on her Saks blouse. She tweezed out two freshly surfaced 
hairs in her mole. When the operator finally rang her room, she 
was sitting on the window seat and had almost finished putting 
lacquer on the nails of her left hand.~ 


Minute Particulars in an American Novel 

Salinger is no special case. Nearly all American novelists are 
transcendentalists like Thoreau who, when he came to describe 
those ‘ higher laws’ of experience about which he cared deeply, 
talked mostly about the gustatory qualities of fried rats. The 
minute particulars of American novels are not there for their 
own sake or to provide a social analysis of America—not even in 
ostensibly social novelists like John Dos Passos. This special pur- 
pose explains the addiction of American writers, from Mark Twain 
to Ring Lardner and Salinger himself, to first-person narration in 


se —s 


wis to all varieties rok anak om ‘ies ss men to T. S. Eliot: 


because it is the nearly perfect American lament for all lost youth, 
from the moment at the beginning when ‘Huck reluctantly gives 
up his outlaw’s independence for the complex responsibilities of 
provincial American society to the moment at the end when he 


lights out, as he says, for the territories, presumably to die like 
Leatherstocking in the lonely open spaces of the great prairie. 
This purpose also explains the American novel’s minute repre-_ 


sentations of times and places—which may look like social history; 
and of trades and professions—which may look like sociology. 

This is not to say that the particularity of American novels, the 
historical precision of their surfaces, is not important. It is what 
gives these novels order, keeps the lyric impulse from asserting 
itself all over the lot, as it does in the novels of Thomas 
Wolfe. ‘We are’, as V. S. Pritchett once said, ‘more tempted 
to use the “I” without art than any other pronoun. It is the 
Jehovah complex ’. 


_ Claustrophobic Narrowness of Subject 
The most obvious sign of how useful the details of the scene — 


are for American novelists is the almost claustrophobic narrowness 
of their subjects. They like to close themselves into a very narrow 
historical, or social, or even geographical area. Nearly all 
Faulkner’s novels—from The Sound and the Fury to The Town 
—take place in a small imaginary area of Mississippi called 


Yoknapawtapha County, a place which bears a striking resem-— 
-b’ance to Lafayette County, Mississippi, where William Faulkner 


has lived most of his life. Moreover, his novels deal with the 
members of a few families, whose genea'ogies are set forth in 


- detail. It is hardly too much to say that Faulkner’s tragic sense 


of experience is most intense in those moments when he is con- 


templating the family relations of the McCaslins and the 
Compsons, where white, Negro, and Indian blood so often mingle. 


The extent to which other American novelists close themselves 
in is not so often noticed. Yet the best of Hemingway’s stories 
constitute the biography of a single character, Nick Adams, who 


is Hemingway’s imagined self; and John O’Hara’s novels return 


again and again to the small Pennsylvania coal town of Gibbs- 
ville, so like the Pottsville, Pennsylvania, in which John O’Hara 
grew up. Each of James Gould Cozzen’s chief novels is limited 


_ to the activities of a more or less self-contained profession, with 
‘its own carefully represented ritual, in a small, self-enclosed place, 


The Last Adam is about a doctor in a small New England town, 
The Fust and the Unjust and By Love Possessed about the legal 
profession in equally small Pennsylvania towns. Nearly all 
Salinger’s best stories are about the members of a single, tightly 
knit family. 

The most striking, sign that these carefully recorded scenes are 
not merely social history is the way they seem to glow with a light 
that ‘ never was on sea or land ’"—or in a history book, like those 


‘scenes in movies which, however careful the historical, recon- 


struction of the set, are illuminated with unnatural intensity, 


‘The Last Tycoon’ 

I think I can show you how the egal of the American novel 
really works by taking what I am bound to admit is a striking 
case, but not, I think, an unrepresentative one. This is Scott 
Fitzgerald’s The Last Tycoon, which has just been reissued in 
this country. The Last Tycoon has been called the best novel 
ever written about Hollywood, and quite possibly it is. Fitzgerald 
was certainly at pains to have it true of Hollywood in every 
particular and might well have added a little note to point out its 
accuracy, as Mark Twain added a little note to Huckleberry 
pin to tell the reader what an expert on Mississippi dialects 

e was. 
But The Last Tycoon is only incidentally a novel about Holly- 


wood, Fitzgerald had an odd, even fantastic perception of every- 


day experience, a persistent feeling for the extraordinary queer- 
ness of the ordinary. For the expression of this feeling, Hollywood 


provided him an almost perfect occasion, and his first-person — 
_ narrator, who has grown up in Hollywood and accepts it ‘with to Stahr that he loves her | 
the resignation of a ghost assigned to a haunted house’, the 


perfect image for Fitzgerald, however, is the even odder 
the earthquake does in the "back lot of the ‘studio. for ae 


by his real purpose. You can hear it again when he adds that the 


head next week’, and then shouts at ‘the refugees: 


image | of Stahr’ s dead wife, path whom he i is still deeply in sage 


‘and opens the door, her father’s secretary, with the wonderiul — 


anda pool and a poets view. All spring I was up to my ass in 


‘consummate their love, a scene which also makes clear the 


only half finished, surroundec 


g r 

beat up with, being lived in, bu 

The relevance of this shoddy, haunted 
gerald’s sense of experience is illustrated by 
the novel’s hero and heroine meet. The scen 
earthquake, during which, 
drifted out to sea ’—small ho tels 
be, this earthquake is real, and Fitzgerald is anxious not 
distort its reality in the slightest. What makes Hollywood the 


Stahr, the novel’s hero, works. = 

When Stahr and his assistants get to the back lot they see ‘a 3 
huge head of the goddess Siva . . floating down the current of 
an impromptu river >. With marvellous incongruity, “ two refugees | 
had found sanctuary along a scroll of curls on its bald forehead’ ke 
The ironic exaggeration of | “refugees ’ and * ‘sanctuary ” and ‘the 
deliberate grotesqueness of ‘impromptu’ and ‘bald’ in that 
sentence are typical of the way Fitzgerald’s prose is given vitality 


idol ‘ meandered earnestly on its way, stopping sometimes to 
waddle and bump in the shallows ’ . It is also there in the homely 
incongruity of one of Stahr’s | assistants, who says: ‘We ought 
to let ’em drift out to the waste pipe, but deMille needs that 
ve itt that 
head back! You think it’s a souvenir? ’ In the midst of. all this, a 
off that ludicrously wallowing head of a goddess, steps the eee 


Scott. F itzgerald and Hanyicod 
A convincing realization of the absurd saidglan at the heat 
of ordinary experience is the real purpose of Fitzgerald’s pains- ~ 
taking accuracy about Hollywood and is the essential achievement E ‘ 
of The Last Tycoon. The young Fitzgerald had, with only mild 
irony, used an amusement park as his image of the ideal life; 
“But don’t’, he said, ‘get up close because if you do you'll only 
feel the heat and the sweat and the life’. But the Fitzgerald who 
wrote The Last Tycoon no longer feels this sentimental regret 
for the. enchanted, distant prospect of the world’s fair or this _ 
conviction that actual life consists of unendurable heat and sweat. 
He has got up close and found that it is, if thoroughly sweaty, 7 
also wonderfully odd and even funny. When the narrator, hearing 
someone moaning in the closet of her father’s office, rushes over = 


a 

s 

a. 
a 
3 


* 
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name of Birdy Peters, ‘ tumbles out stark naked—just like a corpse 
in the movies ’"—except that she is all too alive and covered with 
sweat from the heat of the closet. When a faded star of silent — za 
pictures remembers her days of fame, she says with a wistfulnesss 
all the more moving for its incongruous expression: ‘I had a 
beautiful place in 1928—thirty acres, with a miniature golf course 


daisies ’. 
But the novel’s most beautifial i image of ite everyday a 
ness of experience is the scene in which Kathleen and Stahr 


point of the earthquake with which their love began. From that 
beginning everything in the novel is afloat and moving in time, _ 
which carries life in an earnest and fumbling but rapid drift 
toward the waste pipe. Even while Stahr decides to wait a day 
before proposing to Kathleen, for example, her fiancé is un-— 
expectedly on his way to marry her, and the next thing Stahr 
knows he is staring at a telegram that says: ‘I was married at 
noon today. Good bye: and, on a sticker attached, Send your 
answer by Western Union Telegram’. ce 
Stahr and Kathleen consummated their love on a visit” 
house Stahr was building i risti 


tee given a luncheon te 
says, “Isn't that ‘ebaie realds ss yes’, se 
grass’. Just before they leave this | half-finished h 
but, naturally, temporary | 21 d ae 


dead wife. He says simp 
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looked than how she was on the screen”. At this Kathleen goes 
over to a cupboard and comes back wearing an apron. For a 
moment she stares round the room with an air of domestic anxiety 
and then says: ‘ Of course we’ve just moved in—and there’s a sort 
of echo’. This is the necessary circumstance of their love, this 
unfinished world with its remarkably real theatrical props and its 
unavoidable ghostly echoes. 


Revolutionaries and their Principles 


THE LISTENER 
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The Last Tycoon is a minutely detailed image of Fitzgerald’s 
very personal sense of human experience. Its surface is history, 
but its purpose is lyric. Much the\ same thing needs to be said 
of nearly every good American novel, from Hawthorne’s recon- 
structions of.Puritan life to Faulkner’s accounts of the ante-bellum 
South. And perhaps something like it needs also to be said of the 
preoccupation with material details in American life itself. 

—Third Programme 


Simon Bolivar: ‘Liberator’ 
By R. A. HUMPHREYS 


E know more about Simén Bolivar than we do about 
any other of the great figures of the wars of South 
American independence. No other of these leaders 
wrote so much—or so well. No other inspired quite 
such passionate devotion or such passionate hostility, a devotion 
and a hostility reflected in a wealth of contemporary memoirs, 


. letters, and descriptions. And on 


no other, perhaps, has there been 
expended so much print, whether 
by way of pure historical research, 
of extravagant eulogy, or of 
equally extravagant abuse. ‘To 
judge revolutions and their partici- 
pants’, Bolivar once observed, 
‘we must watch them at close 
range and judge them at great 
distance’. Watch him at close 
range we can; almost, indeed, at 
some periods of his life, from day 
to day; and it is obvious when we 
do so that we are in the presence 
of a man of extraordinary gifts, 
of talents that amount ‘to genius. 
But judgment, even at the dis- 
tance of more than a century and 
a quarter, still remains in sus- 
pense. 

From a military point of view 
his achievements were spectacular. 
He fought over an area half the 
size of Europe. His armies 
marched immense distances over 
towering mountain ranges, flooded 
rivers, tropical jungles, burning 
plains. And though it would be 
easy to name greater generals 
among his contemporaries, who 
but Bolivar, it has been justly said, 
‘ could have overcome the gigantic 
difficulties of nature, of space, and 
of the particular people he dealt 
with?’ ‘If nature opposes our 
designs’, he declared when an 
earthquake laid waste Caracas in 
1812, ‘we shall fight against her 
and make her obey’. The same 
faith burns in his famous pro- 
clamation to the Bravest of the Brave of Venezuela in 1817 when 
all yet remained to be done: ‘ Our destiny calls us to the ends of 
the American world. For men of such valour, faith, and per- 
severance, nothing is impossible! ’ 

But the soldier thought of himself primarily as a liberator. In 
the moulding of his mind two influences were predominant: one 
stemmed from Rousseau, the other from Napoleon. Rousseau he 
had read and assimilated as a young man, along with the writings 
of the philosophes, as also of Hobbes, Locke, and Spinoza. His 
education, for the son of a rich South American landowner, was 


_ distinctly unusual. Napoleon he had seen in Paris and in Italy on 


the second of his three transatlantic journeys. ‘I worshipped him ’, 


Simén Bolivar: engraving of 1827 after a painting by José Gil 
de Castro 


From ‘ Liberation in South America 1806-1827’, 
by R. A. Humphreys (Athlone Press) 


he confesses, “as the hero of the republic, the bright star of glory, 
the genius of liberty ’—worshipped him, that is, until Napoleon 
assumed a crown. Then, indeed, his ardour was lessened, But 
the fascination remained. Something else remained also. ‘ What 
seemed great to me’, he says, was ‘ the universal acclaim and the 
interest’ which Napoleon’s presence inspired. ‘This, I admit, 
made me think of my own coun- 
try’s enslavement and of the glory 
that would accrue to him who 
liberated it’. Freedom and fame, 
liberty and glory, they were to be 
the driving impulses of his life. 

Fame he achieved in plenty. He 
was the founder and President of 
Great Colombia—that immense 
state which stretched from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and in- 
cluded not only the Colombia of 
today but Venezuela and Ecuador 


as well. Peru made him her 
dictator. Bolivia took his name. 
Half the continent of South 


America lay at his feet. Did his 
ambition soar higher? Having 
destroyed the Spanish empire in 
America, did he dream of becom- 
ing an emperor himself, the Napo- 
leon of the New World? Some 
contemporaries suspected it and 
some historians affirm it. For my- 
self I can only say that I do not 
think so. ‘ Colombia is not France, 
nor am I Napoleon’, he wrote 
when the temptation of a crown 
was explicitly put before him. ‘I 
am not Napoleon and do not wish 
to be. Nor do I want to emulate 
Caesar, much less  Iturbide’. 
(Iturbide was the soldier who had 
made himself Emperor of Mexico.) 
‘ These examples are unworthy of 
my glory. The title of Liberator 
is loftier than any that has been 
offered to human pride’. These 
words have the true Bolivarian 
ring: and I think that they were 
sincere. 

The title of Liberator: he had deserved the name. As a young 
man not yet twenty-two he had stood on the Monte Sacro outside 
Rome and there had sworn to free his country from Spanish rule. 
Of the faithful fulfilment of that oath, says his devoted follower 
and early biographer, the Irish soldier, Daniel O’Leary, the 
emancipation of South America was ‘his glorious witness’. But 
freedom meant more to Bolivar than political independence. It 
meant freedom for the slaves; and it meant freedom from arbitrary 
government. The young man who had stood on the Monte Sacro 
had not only worshipped Napoleon; he had read his Rousseau 
and the philosophers of the Age of Reason. Words such as justice, 
liberty, equality—political equality—are constantly on his lips. 


- States’, 


authority of a nation. Democracy, 
of absolute liberty. 
But how were principles such as ee to be applied. to the 


: Spanish-American world? Bolivar was a revolutionary, and we 


do not expect revolutionaries to extol the virtues of the systems 
which they propose to overthrow. We need not take at their face 
value the tremendous indictments of the Spanish empire con- 
tained in some of his most famous utterances, any more than we 
take at its face value the tremendous indictment of George III 
contained in the Declaration of Independence of the English 
colonies in North America. The fact remains that the peoples of 


Spanish America were unprepared for self-government. They were ~ 


the orphan children, not the adult heirs, of imperial Spain. 
Colonial autonomy, relatively well developed in the English 
colonies, scarcely existed in the Spanish. The Spanish Americans, 

_as Bolivar puts it, were ‘ without practice ‘in public affairs ’, ‘ still 
too little elevated from servitude ’, he says, ‘to rise easily to the 
proper enjoyment of liberty’; they were divided by race and eri 
and only a small minority was literate. iY 


Adapting to Time, Cir cumstaaeee and Men 

Here, then, was the problem; and it is one which other éx- 
colonial areas have faced since. It was the problem of how to 
combine free government with effective government. And it was 
the problem of how, while making Spanish America safe for 
democracy, to make democracy safe for Spanish America, For 
all his romanticism and idealism, Bolivar was no doctrinaire 
radical. He had watched with horror the fall of the first federal 
republic of Venezuela, his native land, and the experience was 
burnt home. ‘ The codes consulted by our law-givers’, he wrote 
in 1812, ‘were not such as could teach them the practical science 
of government but rather the constructions of certain well-meaning 
visionaries who, thinking in terms of ideal republics, sought to 
attain political perfection on the presupposition of the perfecta- 


bility of the human race. So we were given philosophers for 


leaders, philanthropy for legislation, dialectic for tactics, and 
sophists for soldiers’. Away, then, with ideal republics. Govern- 
ments should be adapted to times, circumstances, men. The 
_federal system, for example, was, no doubt, ‘ 
the most capable of providing for human happiness in society ’; 
but it was unsuited to infant states whose citizens as yet lacked 


the political virtues of true republicans. Venezuela had needed a- 


concentration, not a dispersal of power. ‘ Not Spanish arms, but 
our own disunion, returned us to slavery ’. 

This was political realism indeed. It was a tract for the times 
as well as a call to action that Bolivar was writing. Historians 
know it as the Manifesto of Cartagena, and to its principles 
Bolivar returned in another tract, written three years later in one 
of the darkest hours of the revolution, when he himself was a 
refugee in Jamaica. 


This is the so-called Jamaica Letter, an appeal to the anit: 
this time, and particularly to England; the letter in which, in | 


anticipation of Canning’s famous phrase, Bolivar argues that the 
independence of America is necessary for the ‘equilibrium of the 
world ’, Here he peers into the future and sees seventeen new states 
arising in America, for the destiny of America, he roundly asserts, 
is irrevocably decided. These states cannot be united, though 


perhaps they may be leagued together. And they ought to be 


republics. But once again Bolivar insists on the political immaturity 
of the Spanish American peoples. ‘Is it conceivable’, he asks, 


“that a people but recently freed from its chains can ascend into 


the sphere of liberty without melting its wings like Icarus and 
plunging into the abyss?’ ‘ Unless our compatriots acquire the 


political talents and virtues which distinguish our brothers of — 


the north, entirely popular systems, far from being beneficial, 
will, I very much fear, come to be our ruin’. Once again he 
insists on the principle of political relativity. ‘The American 
he declares, ‘ 


heal the sores and wounds of depotism and war’. To avoid 


anarchy on the one hand and tyranny on the other they must seek, 


not the most perfect form of government but the one most likely 


Ys ‘to succeed. What should that government be? It is obvious, 


from the Jamaica Letter, that Bolivar had already begun to 
‘ota gece! about this problem, and, interestingly enctiens it 
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the most perfect and 


despot. Hence only a tempered government can be 


need the care of paternal governments. to 
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The Address to the Congress of ‘Aneeeenes is ties most 
notable of Bolivar’s political pronouncements. It repeats some- 
times the very words and certainly the ideas of his earlier writings 
and speeches. But these ideas are now carried further. He was 
still a young man, not yet thirty-six. He still held firm to his 


early republican faith. Such words as liberty and equality still 


retained their charm. But his | scepticism had deepened. He had 
little confidence in what he calls the ‘ republican morality ’, or, 
as we should say, the civic virtues, of his fellow-countrymen. He 
profoundly distrusted their ignorance and inexperience. Fie: saw : 


how easily popular institutions could be abused. “It is harder’, 
_ he says, 


‘to maintain the balance of liberty than to endure is 
weight of tyranny’. And he feared for the future. Moderation is 
the burden of his cry. Do not aspire to the impossible. * Absolute 
liberty invariably lapses into absolute power’. And the mean ~ 
between these two extremes, he adds, i is social liberty. 

But how to secure this mean? Study, Bolivar replies, the 


‘constitution of England. Study it, at least, in its pyar 


features, though indeed, he continues, ‘can a political ‘system be 
labelled a monarchy when it recognizes popular sovereignty, the 
division and balance of powers, civil liberty, freedom of — 
conscience and of the press, and all that is politically sublime? 


Can there be more liberty in no matter what republic? Can more 


be asked of any society? ’ If this is the British Constitution tinted — 


by Montesquieu’s spectacles, nevertheless it is the model which — 


Bolivar proposes to follow. In place of the House of Lords he 


_ would have a hereditary senate of virtuous men educated for high 


office. It is to serve ‘as a counterweight to both government and  — 
people ’, as a neutral power between both. In place of the Crown 
he would have a strong republican president—not yet a president 
serving for life, though this idea had certainly occurred to him and 
he would propose it later. There would, of course, be a House 
of Representatives similar to the House of Commons. And, to 
improve on the whole, Bolivar adds a fourth body. He calls it 
an Areopagus, and he conceives of it as a chamber of guardians - 
to watch over the education of youth, to promote virtue, and to 


- eliminate vice. For a republic, he eyed in effect, is no better than 


the men who compose i it. a AD iES*. = 


‘Only a {euipersd Gaveticuent Can pee Free’ ne 
What are we to make of these extraordinary proposals? Are 
we to conclude, as it has been concluded, that Bolivar was ‘less — 
and less a democrat’, that he wanted to found ‘a great 
aristocratic republic’, or even a “monocracy’, and that all his — 
phrases about political equality, the sovereignty of the people, - f 
civil liberty and the division. and balance of powers are so much _ 
rhetoric? It is too simple an explanation. Strong government he _ 
certainly wanted, and a government which would. promote: 
national unity and a national spirit. And like John Adams in the 
United States he feared the unfettered exercise of the po 
will. ‘It is a recognized principle of politics’, he 
‘that an absolutely democratic government is as 


tempered government can be free: that is the point. 
desire’, Bolivar told the assembly at Angostura, -‘ 
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E: closer eigen, between dies states which he himeelf had helped 
to found. But the waters of anarchy were rising. For Bolivia, the 
(a newest of the republics, he drafted a constitution which the other 
states, he hoped, would adopt. It was to be, he said, the ark 
. which would save all from shipwreck. And it was in fact a 
S ~ monarchy in disguise. There was to be a life-president now as 
_ well as a chamber of censors, though not a hereditary senate, and 
the president, far removed from popular control, was to nominate 
his successor. He was to be the ‘ fixed at says Bolivar, upon 

- which the entire order would rest. 
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Bolivar had come, Tr am. con- 

es’, he writes in 1826, ‘ that 
our America can only be ruled th ugh an able despotism ’. It 
had come to that: the principle of authority. Had it not been 


the principle of Spanish rule? And Spanish rule he had destroyed. 


But he still believed that freedom and authority could be recon- 
ciled. Civil-liberty, he maintained, was ‘ the one true freedom’, 
and civil liberty, he believed, he had preserved intact. 

The end was tragedy. All his hopes, all his plans, collapsed. 
The Liberator became a dictator. His life was attempted. And 
amidst a falling world he despaired. ‘ There is no good faith in 
America, nor among the nations of America’, he wrote in 1829. 
“Treaties are scraps of paper; constitutions, printed matter; 


elections, battles; freedom, anarchy; and life, a torment’. At the. 


last he trod the road of exile, and on that road, in 1830, he died. 

He was forty-seven. Five weeks before his death he penned the 

famous sentence: ‘ =e who serves a revolution ploughs the sea’. 
—Third Programme 


: Le Corbusier : Utopian Architect 


COLIN ROWE reflects on the exhibition at the Building Centre — 


T is often well to begin with a text, and a quotation from 
Wyndham Lewis’s Time and Western Man may well provide 
a sobering commentary, either ‘before or after a visit to 
the Building Centre in London to see the current exhibition* 
_ devoted to Le Corbusier. Wyndham Lewis wrote: 
When a great creation or invention of art makes its appearance, 
usually a short sharp struggle ensues. The social organism is 
BS put on its mettle. If 
jt is impossible quite 
to overcome the work 
in question, it is 
(after the short sharp 
struggle) accepted. Its 
_ cartonization is the 
- manner of its martyr- 
. dom. It is at all events 
robbed of its effect by 
a verbal acquiescence 
and a little crop of 
7 coarse imitations. 
; Nothing really ugly 
or powerful, in most. 
- instances, has been at 
_ all disturbed. — ao 


The earlier decades _ 
of this century did in- 
deed witness a great 
‘invention’ of art, and 

_ the authority of this 
‘invention’ is made 
beautifully clear by Le 
Corbusier’s achievement. Was it pera a foregone conclusion 
_ that society could not resist the rebellious simplicity of the 
programme which informs all his activity, so that, after a show 
of resistance, it was accepted and a revolution was thus com- 
pleted? For the success of any revolution is also its failure. 
Initial demands are never perfectly satisfied; while, in terms of 
specific objectives, concrete results will always appear as a 
_ corruption of original principles; and thus today modern archi- 
‘tecture may be felt to have become all that it was never intended 
ae ‘to become. For it was an architecture which was sustained by 


ie 


and, in short, to redeem mankind, And except for provincial 
of resistance it is now as successful as any architecture 
ever likely to be. It is patronized by governments and endorsed 
ool corporations. It is established. It is orthodox. It is 
art. And thus, nets than the poping symbol of 


Diagram of the ferro-concrete skeleton for a house (c. 1915), the structural datum for 
Le Corbusier’s edsng as ai 


something new, modern architecture has recently become the 
decoration of everything existing. 

Perhaps we may well be relieved that this is so. But our feeling 
of relief in itself constitutes the central irony involved in any 
appraisal of Le Corbusier today. For his plastic achievement 
as presented at the Building Centre can scarcely be separated 
from his ideology, and fundamental to Le Corbusier’s ideological 
position there is the ex- 
pectation of a Utopia, 
his belief that salvation 
is to be _ expected 
through architecture. 
Given the Ville 
Radieuse, given a 
planned world, he con- 
stantly seems to re- 
iterate, then everything 
will be set right. Justice 
will be just and politics 
moral; while ‘ tourism, 
leisure and work will 
find fluidness, charm, 
utility ’. 

Between the real 
calamities of the cen- 
tury and this engaging 
vision there is a gap 
which daily becomes 
more glaring; and there 
is therefore a certain 
pathos which attaches 
itself to this large exhibition of Le Corbusier’s work. The 
millennium, on the possibility of which so many of his principles 
were predicated, seems now to be infinitely remote; while in 
the retrospective, precedent-ridden climate of the present his 
highly abstracted idea of society and his single-minded com- 
mitment both seem to belong to an age lost beyond recall. 

But it is in the nature of genius to override or to dismiss 
the probabilities of a given historical situation; and in this way— 
by discarding the merely probable and by proposing the 
apparently impossible—Le Corbusier has been able to effect a 
genuine renewal, so that paradoxically it is only now when his 
basic faith has come to seem incredible that his formal influence 
has reached a zenith. Almost wherever we are likely to go 
we shall come across imitations (and imitations of imitations) 
of his work; while in his ability to provide a quarry of source 
material for his professional contemporaries to mime he has 
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ie possibly been cased by no oft 
His influence has been princip 
actu of the illustrated book; and if we wish to understand 
its nature it is to his early treatise, Towards a New Architecture, 
and to the publication of his buildings and projects as his 


Oeuvre Compléte that we must look. For in these books he 


_. the problems and answers them in his own terms; so that, like 


himself to us as a kind of living encyclopaedia of architecture, 
or as the index to a world where all Beperience is ordered and 
all inconsistency eradicated. = 
But if the world of Le Corbusier may be said sine to answer 
to emotional necessity it is not for all that a completely 
- harmonious one. In his scheme of things, the intellect is obliged 
constantly to oscillate between polar extremes. On the one 
hand, looming very 
large in his mental 
life, there are the 
Parthenon, the Pan- 
theon, the forum of 
Pompeii, the Grand 
Court of the Louvre; 
and, on the other, 
looming no less 
large, there is some- 
thing which he calls 
‘the engineer’s 
aesthetic’, a matter 
of aircraft, Canadian 
-grain elevators, old 
steamships, the roof 
of the Fiat works in 
Turin, low-pressure 
ventilating fans, 
Bugatti engines. 
In other words it 
is perfectly simple, 
though perhaps a 
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_ of as being pre-eminently ‘modern’. Like earlier exponents of 
the classical tradition, Le Corbusier does believe that there are 
truths which are true for all time and ideas which are independent 
of place; and accordingly, very much like Alberti or Palladio, he 
aspires to discover these principles, that ‘axis of organization 
which must indeed be that on which all phenomena are based ’, 
which ‘ leads us to assume a unity of conduct in the universe and 
to admit a single will behind it’. 


can almost sound like someone paraphrasing Pope’s Essay on 


of the same mental family, architecture should be largely an 
affair of elementary geometrical solids and simple mathematical 
ratios, 


proof of this Le Corbusier attempts to bring this idea of unchanging 
principle into relationship with the facts of a changing technology; 
he does so by proposing that techniques based upon special 


- on mere caprice; and thus he is able again and again to ram 
home virtually the same idea: that ‘engineers produce archi- 
tecture, for they employ a mathematical calculation which derives 
from natural law’. 

In some ways here again we might still feel ourselves to S 
in the eighteenth century, but surprisingly it was by classical 


evolves a frame of reference, persuades us to accept it, poses 
asa peer for highly F 
the great system makers of the Renaissance, Le Corbusier presents 


achievements of the early ewentieds century which are conceived 


And if in passages of this. 
kind Le Corbusier’s: classicizing bias is so pronounced that he > 


Maz, it is not surprising that for him, as for earlier representatives 
“Geometry is the language of man’, and looking for further. 


knowledge are closer to his ‘ axis of organization’ than art based 


ideas such as the law of nature (which prompted lyrical excursions 
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evidence to Sastre it wa 
formed the real catalyst of 
have been simply the co: pe or | 
compositional method of cubist derivedead mit! a somewhat _ 
generalized | conception of tegorced concrete structure. T hus the 
_ drawing of | 1915, 
showing the rein- 
forced concrete ~ 
skeleton of what he 
called the Maison — 
| Dom-ino constitutes 
_ the datum for almost 
all Le Corbusier’s, 
activity; and it is 
characteristic of his 
- turn of mind that he 
should have pro- 
posed such a struc- 
tural method as 
being suitable for a 
‘small house. But it 
is in reality more a 
necessary idea which 
he here presents 
than a_ necessary 
structure. It is, one 
might say, an idea 
which Le Corbusier 


cy 


little too simple, has deduced as being — 
to propose that Le the solution to the 
Corbusier’s architec- problem:  architec- 
ture is the product ture; and it is there- 

of a dialectic be- fore a controlling 
tween the Medi- idea from which for — 
terranean classical many years he was — 
tradition and cer- Lavon by Le Corbusier for a terrace garden, part of a design for a block of: flats i in Geneva (1928) not disposed 7 Sal 
tain _ technological deviate. za 


, Its. ienclecotamitail<: why. The resolution of the building into — 


simply columns and_ horizontal planes offered a remarkable Ss 


accommodation for formal ideas of cubist origin; and Le 
Corbusier was able to create an apparent amalgam of the two of 
such vigour that the rest of the world has really been unable as 
yet to think of any other. Seemingly he was the first to grasp the 


idea that a structural organization of this kind, with its absolute 


equality of rhythmic punctuation and its sandwich-like layers 
of space, acted to prohibit any centralization of emphasis. And — 
seemingly he was the first consistently to apply an opposite — 
principle of emphasis—that of distributing important episodes not _ 
in the centre but around the edges of the building. Drawing on 
the continuous cubist experiment with exactly this type of 
“peripheric’ composition, by allowing a variety of planes to” oe 
enter into a contrapuntal relationship with the concrete skeleton, 
Le Corbusier was able to strengthen intrinsic characteristics of 
that skeleton, and he was able to do it in a way which was so 
convincing that his creation almost encourages an illusion fash 
the reinforced concrete frame and the cubist Shove were. 
complementary manifestations. 
This achievement has been Le Corbanies S chi 
architecture, but it is a contribution which he himself _ 
developed and enriched with a consistency of which r _ none of is 
competitors have been « e, for borrowing again from tl 
methods of Picasso or Braque or Léger he aa bee 
elevate the accidents of bes aie metropolis _ to a 
aesthetic relevance, to i “A : his of 
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areas him as parts of a 
ully realized; but this city 
of ss Pavilion is an important 
1 t, t ative significance for so much 
f his activity, and though it serves to rationalize so many of 
- with any of the brilliant 
spatia | of its existence helped to 
oduce in his individual buildings; and consequently one may 
well be left wondering whether this Ville Radieuse was ever a 
serious _ proposition or whether it was not simply a necessary 
es convenience providing him with a closed field in which 
_ activity could be isolated and raised into prominence. 
‘In a Third Pr e discussion last week, entitled ‘Le 
Corbusier and the Future of Architecture ’ the nature of his 
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_ TEXT of the Hittite king, Hattusilis III, who reigned 
_ from about 1275 to about 1250 B.c., begins with 
“ these words: 

- Thus speaks Tabarna Petecihs the great king, king 
of Hatti, son of Mursilis, the great king of Hatti, grandson of 
Suppiluliumas, the great king, king of Hatti, descendant of 

_ Hattusilis, king of Kussara. I tell the divine power of Ishtar; let 

all men hear it, and in the future may the reverence of me, the 

_ Sun, of my son, and of my son’s son, and of my Maijesty’s ‘seed 

be: given to Ishtar among the gods. ¥ 
These are formulas and they are typical of Hittite state docu- 


~~ ments. In a broad sense, they are typical of the whole of the 
“4 ___ ancient Near East, for they reveal a flow of power and authority 
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_ which moves in only one direction, from the gods to the ruler to 
the subjects. The return flow is one of obedience. In such a 
civilization, a distinguished Assyriologist, Professor Jacobsen, has 
noted, ‘ obedience must necessarily stand out as a prime virtue. 
It can cause no wonder, eo that in Mesopotamia the “ good 

= life” was the “ obedient ite = 
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“Aathority_ and aietienco® 
___ My subject here is politics: and politics is about authority and 
obedience. Every society must have political arrangements, they 
must be initiated from some source, they must be enforceable in 
~~ some way, and they must have a sanction, a justification. If we 
ns put aside the purely technical aspects and get down to funda- 
-mentals, the range of possibilities is small. One pattern is the 
Near Eastern: a hierarchic and hieratic organization in which the 
__-~—s orders travel down the line and obedience travels back up; in 
Bek =” which. the rulers are direct representatives of the gods and some- 

___ times even incarnations of divinity. 

_____ An altogether different pattern unfolded in post-Mycenaean 

in Greece, The Greeks summed it up in a single word, polis, which 
f by convention we translate as ‘ city-state ’. The idea of the polis 
___ achieved its fullest expression in the classical period, the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C. Classical city-states were extremely varied, 
n and behind them lay a long, complicated history, characterized 
nong other things by a very uneven development in size, in 

economic activity, in culture, and in political techniques, Yet every 
% city-state shared a common ground with every other one: they 
were each of them closed, ier Sie aaiiea a 
sole source of authority was community i and not an 
sk Sr wie aatiee tiene oe ct 
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_ to an end. Although it was suggested by Berthold Lubetkin 


greatest influence on | mtémporaries v was ieaya draw 


Le Corbusier had never been utopian enough and had conce 


himself too exclusively with expedients, this was not the general of, 


view. Graeme Shankland felt that Le Corbusier’s tendency to 


make man in his own image, to project this i image on society and — 
often to impose a formal pattern regardless of circumstances, in — 
some degree vitiated his contribution. James Stirling expressed _ 
the opinion that the spatial luxury which was necessary to all — 
his achievement was now beginning to detract from the viability 
of his forms, and proposed that in the post-Corbusier world a more 
down to earth empiricism was to be desired. Both George Kassa-__ 
boff and I registered a mild disagreement with this view. If Le — 
Corbusier’s utopianism does seem to have been such a powerful — 
agent of change in the 1920s and 1930s, is it not also reasonable 
to suppose that if change is required, then another utopian attitude 


might well again provide the stimulus? 


The Originality of the Greek City- State 


FINLEY 


and decreed in the name of a god, and politics was a function of 


the religious organization (if not of religion itself), Greek religion 
was a function of the political organization. No Greek could say, 
in imitation of King Hattusilis of the Hittites, 
the reverence of me be given to Zeus among the gods ’. Alexander 
the Great said something like it, but he was a Macedonian, not 
a Greek, and by this very saying he marked the end of the free, 
classical city-state. 


Eleutheria—freedom—was perhaps the most favoured word in 
the Greek political vocabulary. With it a third dimension was _ 
_ introduced into politics, alongside authority and obedience, a 
contradictory dimension, leading to tension and conflict. The © 


polarity between freedom and authority was the most fructifying 
element in Greek life, as it never was in the ancient Near East 
for the simple reason that the idea of freedom was basically 
incompatible with their totally authoritarian notions of society 
and the cosmos. Already Hesiod in the Theogony, the work in 
Greek literature which seems to show most eastern influence, 
reveals the full measure of the divide between the two worlds. The 


late Henri Frankfort pointed out that ‘ Hesiod is without oriental 


precedent in one respect: the gods and the universe were 
described by him as a matter of private interest. Such freedom 
was unheard of in the Near East, except among the Hebrews’. 

Professor Page has given an illustration from another field, lyric 
poetry, in which in the pre-classical era men (and women) ‘broke 
radically from the older Greek tradition to write in a new way 
about themselves and their friends. This, too, was a manifestation 
of freedom, and there were no eastern precedents. Ionian specula- 
tive philosophy is a third example, and politics a fourth. 


Problem of a Tyrant 

In classical Greece, political debate was vigorous, and often 
enough it spilled out from the academies into ruthless civil war. 
The conflict between oligarchy and democracy was the /eitmotif 
of classical Greek politics. The point to hold on to, however, is 
that nearly everyone agreed on certain fundamentals : on the 
paramount virtue of the rule of law, originating in the community 
as the ultimate source and final authority; and on the need for 
an equilibrium between freedom and authority. The big exception 
was tyranny, which attacked the structure at its roots, and the 
tyrant was the great bugaboo of the city-state. He stood outside 
the law and outside the community, no matter how many of its 
forms he seemed to be employing in his government. 

(continued on page 292) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


February 4—10 


Wednesday, February 4 


Agreement between Britain and six Euratom 
countries to co-operate in peaceful uses 
of atomic energy is signed in London 


The Treasury lifts further restrictions on 
domestic borrowing and issuing of shares 
in the United Kingdom 


Thursday, February 5 


The Prime Minister tells the Commons 
that he and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd will visit 
Russia later this month 


Mr. Khrushchev, in a speech closing Soviet 
Communist. Party Congress, invites 
President Eisenhower to visit Russia 


Friday, February 6 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking 
to the National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry, says that there are 
“small but distinct signs of an upturn’ 
in our economy ; 


Greek and Turkish Prime Ministers begin 
talks on Cyprus in Zurich 


Seventeen unions represented on National 
Joint Council for Civil Air Transport 
reject conclusions of court of inquiry into 
dispute at London Airport 


Saturday, February 7 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd says that he and. the 
Prime Minister are going to Moscow not 
to negotiate but to ‘establish contact’ 
with the Soviet leaders 


The Soviet Union is to give more technical 
aid (valued at £450,000,000) to China 


An Icelandic court fines captain of a British 


trawler £1,600 for fishing within the 
four-mile limit 


Sunday, February 8 


At the end of Mr. Dulles’s talks.in Europe 
it is announced that a meeting of Western 
Foreign Ministers will take place, possibly 
next month 


Scottish Trades Union Congress expresses 


concern at unemployment in West of 
Scotland 


Monday, February 9 


Mr. Dulles, speaking on his return to 
Washington, says the Western Powers are 
in general agreement over any counter- 
action which might be necessary to 
safeguard their position in Berlin 


The Government proposes increase in uni- 
‘versity grants by over £2,000,000 in each 
of the next three years 


A new research reactor is to be built at 
Windscale, Cumberland 


Tuesday, February 10 
Defence White Paper published 


More than thirty people killed in tornado 
at St. Louis, Missouri 


Unemployment in Britain reaches 620,000, 
the highest figure since 1947 


Mr. Dulles goes into hospital for hernia 
operation 


THE CLIS-SEMER 


The first of a convoy of four American army lorries crossing the border from 

East into West Germany at Helmstadt on February 4. The lorries, part of a 

regular convoy from Berlin, had earlier in the week been detained for over 

two days by the Russians at the control point at Marienburg after the drivers 
had -refused to allow their lorries to be searched 


The Royal Standard, which flies over Buckingham Palace when the Queen 
is in residence, is in future to be floodlit from dusk until midnight. This 
photograph was taken last week when it was illuminated for the first time 
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British parachute troops in Cy 

using skis during their search 

terrorists in the snow-cov 
Troodos mountains 


Welsh terrier ‘ Sandstorm Sarac 
the supreme champion of this ye 

. Cruft’s Dog Show held at Olym 
. London, last week 
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. John Foster Dulles, the American 

retary of State, photographed with Mr. 

rold Macmillan at 10 Downing Street on 

sruary 4. Mr. Dulles discussed Germany 

h the Prime Minister and later flew to 

tis and Bonn for similar discussions with 
the French and German leaders 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, who is making a three-week tour of Kenya 
and Uganda, driving in a Land-Rover at a rally of 20,000 schoolchildren in 
Mitchell Park, Nairobi, on February 7 


Dr. Daniel Malan, former Prime 
Minister of South Africa, who 
died on February 7, aged eighty- 
four. An uncompromising nation- 
alist, he defeated General Smuts 
in 1948 and became Prime 
Minister in an administration 
chiefly notable for the introduction 
of the policy of apartheid—the 
segregation of white and coloured 
communities. He retired in 1954 


The interior of the new church of St. Cuthbert at North Wembley which the 
Bishop of London is to dedicate on February 14 


Left: the opening of the salmon fishing season: anglers on the banks of the river 


Lune at Halton, Lancashire, last weekend 
a 


eh eo note the fact as a sign that the city-~ 
€ was in some ways imperfect. But neither 
> failure of the city-state fully to achieve its” 


: and the community, inevitable in a society with 
_ numbers of slaves, is relevant to the present dis- 
_ cussion. No more is the occasional appearance 
of odd phenomena in the Near East. The 
' Hebrew prophets may have shared with Hesiod 
7 ie -—up to a point—the freedom to speculate, as a 


mi + ‘Sumerian cities may have been organized in a 
system which Jacobsen calls primitive de- 


= in the final analysis, authoritarian and theocratic, 
and the Sumerian cities quickly became the pri- 
__yate possessions of the gods through their priests 


_ proposition that the fully developed, classical 
Bi. Ritolis was a new and original institution, unlike 
Se stare produced by either predecessors or 
neighbours. Only in its prehistory, if at all, is the 
__ possibility of external (or traditional) influences 
a subject for discussion. 

For politics we need documents, The con- 
“tribution archaeology can make is very limited 
indeed. Oriental influences in pottery (or in 
mythology, for that matter) imply nothing 
whatsoever about social influences or political 
_ influences. Even studies of sites are tricky to 
= F evaluate. Professor Cook was surely right to 

a argue that the Mycenaean citadels do not fit the 


oy rt 
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x B. state. But then he suggested that ‘Homer and 
ea. archaeology’ combine to reveal the Ionic origin 
of the polis, and I am bound to demur. The way 
in which Smyrna was rebuilt about 700 B.c., he 
said, ‘seems to imply a city-consciousness and 
civic peeeestion” of a high order. What ind 


so poor that ‘ we find only the scantiest traces 
the habitations of the living’, it is wrong to 


sciousness’ nor ‘ civic organization ’. Thucydides 
warned against this long ago, when he pointed 
out that if Sparta were laid waste, later ages 
would refuse to believe in her former great 
_ power, for Sparta was not a genuinely urban 
mmunity, but one in which the population 
lived scattered in villages after the old fashion. - 


End. Product of a Development 
The city-state was not an ‘invention’ of the 
_ Tonians or anyone else but the end-product of a 
Beecepment,. much of it not conscious or de- 


d the Grecks realize that it was something 
oe about which a philosophy could be develoraa 


private matter, about the cosmos. The earliest _ 


_ mocracy. But the ancient Hebrew state remained, . 


and temples. No one, I believe, will dispute the — 


- pendent communities. 


Homeric picture of settlement, let alone the city-— 


Lt3 is no use an eee dee we can express 


anything» more than the vaguest generalities 
about political history and growth in the Dark 
_ Ages. But by the middle of the eighth century 
_we have something firm, the so-called coloniza- 
tion movement which began about 750 B.c. and 
‘continued rapidly and on a relatively grand scale 


for nearly 200 years. Those were the centuries 
in which Greeks migrated in organized groups 


‘and founded new settlements in southern Italy 


and Sicily, on the French and African coasts of 
the Mediterranean, along the Black Sea, and 


elsewhere. Three points are significant about this 
movement. In the first place, the initiative was © 


first taken not by the Ionian cities but by a 


number of cities in Old Greece. Second, the new 
settlements 
e Third, and most important, the process was not 


were established without kings. 


one of colonization at all, though we call it that, 
but a hiving off of new communities from the — 
older ones already in existence. The new settle- 
ments were neither colonies nor trading posts 
but, from the day of their foundation, inde- 
So far had the com- 
munity-quality of Greek society advanced by the 
latter half of the eighth century in a considerable 


‘portion of the Greek world, though not in all 


of it. 


Community Consciousness 
Reflections of community consciousness are 


not missing from the poetry of the early colon- 


ization period, scanty as it is. There are hints 
of it in Hesiod’s Works and Days; there Hesiod 
warns the ‘bribe-devouring rulers’ that their 
‘crooked judgments’ may bring down the 


punishment of Zeus on an entire polis. A much’ 


more positive note was struck by the Spartan 
Tyrtaeus, whose elegies were patriotic rallying 
cries during the second Messenian war. The 


difference in tone between Hesiod and Tyrtaeus, 


and between both of them and a poet like 
Archilochus, could imply nothing more than 


purely personal differences. But surely under- 


neath lay significant differences among their 
communities, the uneven development to which 


I have already referred. Archilochus the buc- 


caneer was an islander, whereas Hesiod, in rural 
and relatively backward Boeotia, hated the sea 


; and seafaring. Sparta was then perhaps the most 


advanced and original of all Greek communities 
in its political organization. Sparta was also 
unigue in its social structure, resting on its helot 
base. And Sparta (like Athens) played no part 
in the colonization movement. So complex and 


_criss-crossing were the variations which existed 


by the year 700. 
These early archaic communities were usually 
dominated by a small number of powerful aristo- 


cratic families. For them there was an excess of Burckhardt wrote, ‘ there dwelt a tyrant and an F 


freedom, which tended to set them, individually 
and collectively, above the community. For the 
others there was little freedom, and often none 
at all. Hence the seventh and sixth centuries are 
filled with class eee a out of aren 


bring about the Classical cityebene: pa om 
necessary techniques of government, framing — 


laws and promoting equality before the law, 
aie (or at least ney the excessive ‘hae 


and f had to compromise, ae v 
as well as leap forward. All the time they had 
experiment, lacking both precedent and theory. 
Many of their institutions have a gir 
quality—ostracism, for example—as if someone 
was suddenly faced with a new problem and 
thought up a device with which to tackle it 7 
That, I believe, i is just what happened on- 
occasions. Ancient traditions place much stress 
on individual ‘ ' lawgivers ’, 


gimmick-like | 


4 


a 


learned and often # 


widely travelled men who were called in by some. a 


community at a moment of crisis and em- 


powered to legislate on a grand scale. The law — ; 


they laid down was a mixture of traditional — 


elements, ; institutions borrowed from other com- — 


" munities, and original ideas, some > of them | 
immicks. 
The lawgiver about whom we ‘tise inpst is 


Solon the Athenian. He was given plenipoten- 


tiary power to reform the law and the structure 
of government in 594 B.c. In Aristotle’s very 
perceptive judgment, Solon’s three most im- 


portant measures were the following : abolition — 


of enslavement for debt, creation of the right of | 
a third party to seek justice in court on behalf 
of an aggrieved person, and the introduction of | 


appeals to a popular tribunal. Notably, nae : 


were not constitutional | measures in the usual 
sense, but steps designed to advance the com- 
munity idea by protecting the weaker majority 
from the excessive and, so to speak, extra-legal 
power of the nobility. 

The Eastern king legislated for subjects, ‘the 
Greek lawgiver laid down rules by -which the 
community was then to govern itself, Having 
completed his work, Solon left Athens for tea 
years so that the community could test his pro-— 
gramme without the distorting effect of his 
presence, He need not have done that: he could 
have become a tyrant. However, he refused, 
though many other Greek cities were then under 
the tyrant’s rule. Almost a century was to go by. 


before this final barrier to the complete city-state 


‘was to be removed from Old Greece. Paradoxi- 
cally, it was in Athens that tyranny, having 
arrived late (for the first time about 560), sur- 
vived the latest; whereas Sparta, the ideal of the 
opponents of Athenian democracy, had organ- 
ized her community so early and so successfully, — 
that she never suffered a tyrant’s rule. I must — 


add at once that no Greek city ever succeeded in 


taming the powerful individual completely. ‘| 


every gifted and ambitious Greek’, the historian 5 


aristocrat ’. But that belongs to the story of the — 
classical « ty-state, not to an account of, bisa 
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. speaking — 


Tronicalty ee may eee one “Oriental analogy 
to the Greek city-state, if it is not pressed too 
hard, , and that i is.among the de sialoaa ea whose 


; BS sctic fouild Sat ote of serious ainatats 3 in his 
BePolitics was Carthage, the Phoenician settlement 


in North Africa. He drew a detailed, and far 


~ from unfavourable, comparison between its con- 


stitution and the Spartan, and he found a_ 
~ number ‘of very striking similarities. Had 
‘Aristotle ‘known modern philology, he would 
shave been astonished to find two other contem- 


“linked with the Gresitd in the jnteek rosea: 


- language family. To the Greeks, the Thracians 
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to ‘the tradition 6f an immigrant Indo-Euro. 


pean ruling class’ must explain the absence ot aa 


these things among the Thracians and Phrygians 
and the disappearance of even the ‘ foreshadings’ 
among the Hittites, as well as their supposed 
survival and ee neued growth amos the» 
Greeks, 

In the centuries between 1200 and 500 B.c. a 


Greeks absorbed and transmuted all kinds of 


borrowings: the Phoenician alphabet, technical 
skills, mythological tales, religious and aesthetic 


ideas, coinage, and so on, I know of no evidence _ 
of the borrowing of significant political ideas or _ 
institutions. Should such evidence be discovered, — 


it would surprise me but it would not impress 
me. With notions, as with individuals, it is not 
where they took their ideas which counts, but 
what they did with them.—Third Programme 


_ The Editor Geleonaes letters on broadcasting subjects or fopies arising out of articles printed in — 


a Baa te THE LISTENER but reserves the Sent to \ shortes letters foc reasons of space 


| Panorama of Ahdetn’ Guinn . Ee 
-Sir,—Now you have published (on February 
) an article based on the sound-track of the 
Panorama’ 
xpress horror at the way this programme was — 
ut together? | One would have thought that, - 
1 dealing with such an important and con- 
end subject, there would have been some 
tempt at impartiality, but it was clear right 4 
rom the start that we were going to be given 
ae ‘ yellow peril’ treatment. aie 
Sure enough, out trotted the Se eetted 1984 
liché, the ridiculous misstatements (‘if you 
ake a train trip at all it must be to help the 
idustrialization of the nation’), the unjustified 
neers (“a visit to Peking hospital is a step back — 
> the year 500 B.c.’), and the naive double — 
randards (Mr. Clark found it terrible that 
hildren play soldiers and sing ‘We must 
berate Formosa’ and ‘Socialism is best’. It 
ras different in war-time England, of course: 
hildren played soldiers and sang ‘ We’re going | 
) hang out our Meng on the Siegfried Line’ 
nd ‘ Rule, Britannia’). — ‘ 
Impartiality was evidently jettisoned as an 
nattainable or expendable ideal, but méere~ 
atistical accuracy is not so difficult of achieve- 
ent, ¢ and consequently it is the more surprising 
vat the ‘ Panorama’ team was so faint-hearted 
1 the pursuit of it. A few minutes homework 
ve taught them that China does not 
be second only to the United States in 
production; on the contrary, she claims 
ve overtaken the United States last year. 
true that China claims to have pro- 
ec _ 210,000,000 tons of coal this year: the 
gure should be 60,000,000 tons higher. I have 
y ‘igen aw quoted . 


‘greater standards of accuracy. and impartiality 
than this programme showed.—Yours, etc., 
Durham RAYMOND DAWSON 


programme on China, may iz. 


The Moral Dilemmas of Lenin 

_Sir,—In the course of his talk (THE LISTENER, 
February 5) Mr. Isaac Deutscher referred to 
_ Lenin’s illness as ‘ sclerotic paralysis’. This term 
is vague and possibly misleading as there are 
_ several varieties of cerebral sclerosis in addition 
to an arterial disease referred to as ‘arterio- 
sclerosis’. 

- Lenin’s brain was the object of a thorough 
Smtholécical study by the eminent German 
neurologist O. Vogt, who was invited for this 
purpose to Moscow and had later published his 
findings in the fournal der Psychologie und 


Neurologie, 1929, volume 40, page 108. It is 
‘clear from his account that Lenin’s illness was 


the result of scarring around one of the carotid 
arteries caused by a bullet fired in an attempt on 
his life a few years earlier by the socialist revolu- 
tionary Fanny Kaplan. The bullet passed close 
to the artery which contracted subsequently as 
scar tissue formed around it. The arterial lumen 
was also secondarily narrowed by arteriosclerotic 
change in the wall of the artery. This gave rise 
to increasing ischaemia (reduced bloodflow) in 
the cerebral hemisphere supplied by the affected 


_artery and, eventually, to softening in it. Lenin’s 


‘ condition paula thus be best described as hemi- 


-plegia due to ischaemic cerebral softening or, 


briefly, “ischaemic paralysis ’—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.16 L. CROME 


The Nature of Authority 
Sir—In his extremely interesting talk on 
“The Nature of Authority’ ee in THE 


\ 


a notable example is Professor Michael Grant’s — 


From Imperium to Auctoritas, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1946) which have been going on 
for the last generation in the learned world as 
to the nature of that auctoritas (partial inherit- 
ance from the Republican period) which 
launched the Roman emperors on a thousand 
years of rule. 

Augustus, the first of these, declared and 
published.to the empire at large the statement 
that (from the very beginning of his reign) ‘ 
auctoritas surpassed all others, but of actual 
powers (potestas) I had no more than my 
colleagues in each magistracy "—the very anti- 
thesis which Mr. Peters invites us to consider. 

I mention this omission in no spirit of 


criticism of Mr. Peters (who might well reply: 


that he is concerned with the present, not with 
the remote past), but because it seems an oppor- 


tune occasion to point out that modern man ~ 


may be missing a great deal in general philo- 
sophical enlightenment and practical under- 
standing of affairs by no longer studying the 
history and institutions of Rome. In the past, 
our favoured classes, the future administrators, 
did study Roman history. If we now dared to 
add the study of the Hellenistic world, there 
indeed would be a unitary-and completed civili- 
zation to meditate upon; a civilization providing 
many analogies to our modern world, but one 
which (not being involved in it ourselves) we 
could survey with detachment instead of 
through the confusions of modern political 
prejudices. 

Why must we always make the task harder 
for ourselves by assuming that human beings 
never had the same or comparable problems 
before our time, and never possessed the ability 
or power to tackle them? This problem of the 
control of power and authority is one of the 
most conspicuous examples; but perhaps the 
most interesting question off all, in view of the 
history of the Roman emperors, is how those 
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5 reasons why 


the burglar 
cant get in 


TODAY'S LOWEST 
TRANSATLANTIC AIR FARES 


LONDON AND GLASGOW 
‘TO THE U.S.A. 


(via REYKJAVIK) 


FROM LONDON: £140.1.0. Return 
FROM GLASGOW: £128.5.0. Return 


INCLUDING MEALS 


Chubb security for home, shop 
or office doors—for 39/6d! 


You’ve seen it in the newspapers: ‘Scotland Yard fears 
biggest crime wave ever’. Or this: ‘Burglary up by 64%’. 
Or this: ‘Public asked to aid police’. All the signs are that 
you run a greater risk than ever of being burgled .. . and 
that you must protect your own property. : 
Fit the Chubb ‘Castle’, the door lock that defeats the 
burglar. 

_*He can try force... 
but the ‘Castle’ is morticed securely i into the depth of your 
door. And the bolt, when locked, is guarded by a tough 
steel box. 
* He can try skeleton keys... : 
but the ‘Castle’ has five levers—too many for skeleton keys. 
*He can try picking... 
but precise workmanship leaves no room, and false notches 
deflect the picks. 
* He can try a hacksaw... 
which can cut through most bolts. But the ‘Castle’ bolt has . 
patent hardened steel rollers, so the saw cannot grip. 
*He can try mica... 
to slide the bolt back. But the ‘Castle’ bolt is square- 
ended and deadlocked, and can only be moved by its key. 


TOP TOURIST STANDARD SERVICE 
-AND STILL 
£22 less than. ANY Economy 
‘Class Fares 


At every point the Chubb ‘Castle’ beats the burglar, 
whether your door has a glass panel or not. Get the 
‘Castle’ now from your nearest Chubb stockist—if you 
have any difficulty or would like any information on 
security, please write to us, 


CHUBB 


‘Castle’ 


MORTICE DEADLOCK 


Complete with 3 keys, q 6 
- screws and locking plate d 
Chubb, 175-176 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W.1. 


IMMEDIATE SPACE AVAILABLE 


Consult your personal Travel Agent 


> 


can the process 


Acts Scat of ‘persons—are . hot 
portan’ topics: “in °a closes 
etc., 


tn Lejeune (THE =... 
_ claims that ‘ | Communist _morality 


any pick existed chitin. even be 
vee! tile countries ’. Clearly this is an error, 7 
made a similar claim about the F rench 


‘B 
ana A oe ame 
"9 


to all other. governments, and which — 
peace or war, as peace and war may best 
te to their subversion ’. : 

‘sure that Mr. ‘Lejeune rauhe after due 


his own. But would he also argue that 
jurke’s $ uncompromising hostility to the regicide 
directory would have been appropriate if 
weapons had existed in 1796? Would © 


4 probability. of a world-wide Napoleonic em- — 
ire have been worse than the risk of nuclear — 


estruction?—Yours, etc:,. 
; ged GEOFFREY CARNALL | 


ty 


sobert Burns after 200 Years 

‘Sir—I am somewhat at a loss to understand 
Ar. Montgomerie’s charge that I am ‘ mistaken’ 
bout Auld Lang Syne, since Mr. Montgomerie _ 
imself goes on to quote remarks by Burns 
rhich prove my point. I said that Burns never 
laimed the poem as his own, and Mr. Mont- 
omerie’s quotations prove me right. That much 


though not all) of the song is almost certainly — 


jurns’s composition nevertheless can be shown 


¥ RA 
Boierabi intrusion into te private life of the 


; 

: 
4 
’ 


dividual. Perhaps; but we have it already— 
_ tract out of. The state should provide homes 


fter marriages have broken down. We might 
yell have to revise our attitudes to pre-marital 


These suggestions may sound rather fanciful; 


tated it must be rationalized and stripped 
oat of = aura of muddled ton and 


e of ieee end — 


: true and» ieee ones. I ba afm <a in he 
s? Tt Stage seem that x 


cones are at war’ 5 he 


ection, agree that Burke’s feelings were simi- ee eons nspotticsical pase’ 


but if Mr. 
honour to read my chapter on eighteenth-century 


ex-relations too; but maybe these need revision 


point is that if the family is to be 


extended study of the song in my book Robert 


PAs for ke ee to which Mr. Barus 
‘restored’ Scottish folk-song, of course he did 


an “not touch them all, but a study of what was 
Kk M. os ATKINSON ane. available in’ eighteenth-century collections (e.g. 


- David Herd’s two volumes of 1776) and of the 
genteel words set by Edinburgh ladies and 
~ gentlemen to older Scottish airs, will show how 
much he did do. Mr. Montgomerie, as I remem- 
ber from an excellent talk by him on Scottish 
ballads, is a purist in the matter of folk poetry 
_and believes that any re-writing is vicious. But 
of course all folk poetry is constantly being 
- revised and changed, and I cannot see why it is 
especially horrible to have the revision and 
changing done by a master hand. On this matter 


s is yj agree with Mr. Matthew Hodgart, who points 


out in his book on the ballads (if I remember 
_ rightly) that ballads are of their very nature 
under a continual process of revision and it is 
a false romanticism to wish the process stopped 
folk stage, But I 
agree with Mr. Montgomerie that Burns did not 
work much with ballads: he concentrated on 
- non-narrative folk poetry. 

Finally, about Allan Ramsay: Mr. Mont- 
-gomerie asks in what sense Ramsay is a pioneer. 
That is too big a question to answer in a letter, 
Montgomerie would do me _ the 


_ Scottish vernacular poetry in Scottish Poetry: 
a Critical Survey edited by James Kinsley, he 


will see the whole position as I interpret it 


set out at length. He ‘will also see that I share 
his suspicion of Ramsay.—yYours, etc., — 
‘Hardwick Davip DaAICcHES 


~The Church and the River 
_ Sir.—In THE LISTENER of February 5 Mr. 


William Townsend has said many nice things 


, 


eee Authority and the F amily 


(continued from page 280) 


follow the pattern of America by making 
marriage easy to contract into and easy to con- 


for the aged, large-scale youth organizations for 
adolescents, and a universal extension of the 
nursery school. The process of the state taking 
over all the important functions*of the family 
would then be completed, Married couples 
could enjoy sex and companionship together. 


~The home would become a dormitory and the 


functions of the family would be in the hands 
of those specially qualified to discharge them. 

These look like the logical alternatives. But 
whichever way things go there is a sobering 


pouenought which must go with us. This is that 


psychologists have established that it is in the 
early years that lasting attitudes to authority 


ie are laid down. While the family is in its present 
- limbo of uncertainty it may well be that we are 


turning out adults who will have an even less 


iin ai zs should © clear and consistent attitude towards authority 


such a small town (about 2,200 inhabitants) had _ 


such a pretty church (built from 1426 to 1515), 


The reason is that, until the Revolution of 1789, 
Caudebec was the chief town of a bailliage 
(bailiwick). The former Dukedom of Normandy ~ 
(later a gouvernement) had been divided, prob- — 
ably by Henry II Plantagenet, anyhow as early 


as the thirteenth century, between seven baili- 


wicks: Caudebec, Rouen, Gisors, Evreux, 
Alencgon, Caen, Cotentin: The ‘ Revolutionaries ” 


‘of 1789 united Caudebec to Rouen, and Gisors — 


to Evreux, so that there are now only five 


dé partments. But Caudebec would have been, — 
before 1789, considered by an Englishman as the © 


equivalent of the chief town of a British county, 


That bailiwick of Caudebec was divided be- 
tween seven ‘ viscounties’; at the head of each . 


viscounty was a ‘lieutenant of the bailiff’ or 


‘ little-bailiff ’, the title of ‘ viscount’ being re-— 
‘served to noble (military) viscounts; these: seven 
Montivilliers, © 


‘ viscounties’ were: Caudebec, 
Le Havre, Longueville, Arques, Eu, and Neuf- 
chatel en Bray. 

Just because Arques was the chief town of a 
‘viscounty’’ (Dieppe was then called ‘the har- 


bour of Arques), Arques has also a very pretty 
church (1515-1574); the other pretty churches - 


of the former bailiwick of Catuix are in fact 
former abbeys transformed in parish churches 
during the Revolution (the case of Montivilliers, 
Fécamp, Eu); while the churches of Caudebec 


and Arques were ‘ parish churches’ from the be- _ 


ginning, but churches of important towns for 
administrative purposes until the Revolution. 
The word ‘Caudebec’ comes from: bec= 
stream in Scandinavian-Norman; and caux= 
chaux=chalk, the cliffs overlooking the Seine 
and also the sea being of chalk (as at Dover). 
The whole country is still called the Pays de 
Caux (land of chalk). The former bailiwick of 
Caudebec was called the bailliage de Caux, 
though it included also the Pays de Bray (Neuf- 
chatel en Bray).—Yours, etc., 
Vaucottes, 
Seine Maritime 


Max GILBERT 


than we have ourselves, and who will be even 
less capable than their parents of raising children 
with-a sane attitude towards authority. And so 
an insidious avalanche may be developing, 
gathering a ghastly momentum from generation 
to generation. 

Ironically enough, the welfare state has largely 
been developed to eliminate avoidable suffering 
and injustice. But the very methods we have 
used to achieve this may have brought about 
unintended consequences which no one desired. 
We have on our hands new problems: broken 
homes, the aged, the adolescent, and the men- 
tally ill. Social progress is rather like this, for it 
consists largely in bringing about new social 
problems by the ways in which we deal with old 
ones. It is only to be hoped that a fixation on 
past problems, together with the exigencies of 
defence and economic survival, will not lead us 


to avert our gaze from what is before our eyes. 


—Third Programme 


has expressed his surprise that eS 
°? 


: ‘he 


Above: ‘J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the Print Room of the British 
Museum’, by J. T. Smith: from the eighty-sixth annual exhibition 
of water-colour drawings at Thomas Agnew and Sons, Ltd. 


Right: ‘Tintern Abbey: the transept’ (1794): one of the water- 
colours by J. M. W. Turner which form part of the R. W. Lloyd 
Bequest on view (until February 15) in the Department of Prints 

and Drawings at the British Museum ‘ 


Below: ‘Portraits of Janet, one doing her hair’ (1958), from the 
exhibition of new paintings by John Bratby at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery — 
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ae is ja: ery of law and 


the. great Victorians (‘the greatest 


on of his own interests. 
ith a general essay of the life 
of Bagehot, and is followed by 
from Bagehot’s writings which — 
ut three times as ‘much space. The 
is given’ in full (more than © 


from Gee on age Mary babi 


snted in this selection, yet of the literary 


is, ‘ in the strict sense of the word, unique’; 
nd he pays full tribute to the originality of — 
g ’s psychological approach to economics. 
rouble is, of course, that Bagehot had a 


ery cult to make an anthology that would 
a ‘ly represent them all. ‘His uniqueness ’, 
Dr. ohn-Stevas says, ‘lay in this. capacity 
r - gulf “between the practical and — 
; in his character made for unity rather — 
t division. The English mind is puzzled and 
herefore irritated by a polymath, and it is a 
ribute to Bagehot’s- integrity that he has — 
red less condemnation on this ground than 
at have been expected, although it explains — 


lox « credentials—as a Unitarian he had been 
x uded from Oxford or Cambridge by the 
trinal tests, and had gone instead to Uni- 
‘sity College—‘the Godless institution built 


Gower Street’. But as Dr. St. John-Stevas 
,. this was probably to his advantage, 
don ‘was at this time more lively and 
ually stimulating than the unreformed 
i versities ’ me 

‘ohn-Stevas, in his preliminary studge 


eae character =e then proceeds to sum- 


ish _ constitution in all its aspects. 
a aeeliais: is historically justifiable— 
mple, by showing how the cabinet system 
* , Bagehot made Politicians aware of 
uld work, and in er way he had 


sf & 
hm. was deta awate of the corrupting effects of 
td y 


his" presentation | of this most= 


Dr. St. John-Stevas says, quite truly, | 


somplex range of interests, and it would be | 
- call sociological criticism; the essay on Macaulay 


is a philosophy of history; and in the essay on 


part his underestimation.” But this under- — 
stimation may also be due to his lack of ortho- | 


but perceptive account of Bagehot’s 


| ideas, more particularly 
t concerned the “structure and working 


power on individuals, and his aim was to secure 


Sa constitution that’ would: work as smoothly as 


“a well-oiled ‘machine, and would need only 


P rather stupid and armies people to run it. 


His analysis, both of institutions and of people, 
is never pedantic; it always penetrates to human 
"motives and takes into account irrational 


G. M. Young called him) is biased ~ aspirations. In his fine essay on Bishop Butler 
The he speaks of the intuitive conscience as a 


criticizing or regulative faculty, and this gift, 
which he attributed to Kant and Plato as well 


as to Butler, he himself possessed. Though — 


~Bagehot did not seek a supernatural sanction 
for his intuitive conscience, he was nevertheless, 


see ges) there are short extracts from Physics — - as. Dr. ‘St. John-Stevas points out, a deeply 
nd Politics and the Letters on the French religious man. However, he remained a pragma- 
tat of 1851; and there are essays or _tist, insisting on the test of experience; but 


experience itself is not enough. ‘To a great 
- experience one thing is essential, an experiencing 
mature’. This aphorism comes from his essay 


potteiny criticism nor ae economics on Shakespeare, which characteristically is 
entitled ‘Shakespeare—the Man’, and is the © 


clue to Bagehot’s psychological point of view. 
Bagehot did not waste his time on remote 
subjects—that is why an integration of his 


literary criticism and his political writings would 


have made his greatness plainer. His essay on 
Dickens, for example, is close to what we now 


Shelley and elsewhere there is a psychology of 
the creative spirit that continues Coleridge and 


Ids, so that the opposing im-~ leads to James and Bergson. Bagehot is the most 


generally stimulating mind in nineteenth-century 
English literature, and this study, even in its 
partiality, will serve to remind us of that fact. 


The Cerman Reseianee, By Gerhard 

Ritter. Translated by R. T. Clark. 
Allen and Unwin. 35s. 

Many of the Germans who sincerely opposed 

Hitler were excellent and lovable people. At the 

best they lived under a strain which was bound 

sooner or later to warp their judgment; at the 


years before on a disused rubbish-dump — worst they were subjected to pitiless torture and 


death. But it must be admitted that their 
German volubility drove their foreign friends 
to desperation and thereby doomed many of 
their plans to failure at the outset. The sub-title 
to Professor Ritter’s book is ‘ Carl Goerdeler’s 
Struggle against Tyranny’, and in fact it is an 
account of Goerdeler’s resistance, not of 
~ Germany’s. Somehow it makes one think of all 
that high-minded talking that went on in the 


“Paulskirche a century earlier, liberal in intention . 


but nationalistic at its roots, and perhaps for 
' this reason sterile. 

It would be inhuman not to feel sympathy 
for Goerdeler, not to admire his persistence, not 
to feel profound pity for his final despair. It 
_ would be difficult not to be impressed by the 
~ lessons which he learnt from life; for Professor 
Ritter shows his readers that, far from holding 


= 


Germans were defeated in 1918 this inheritance 
prevented their acceptance of the fact that their 
opponents dictated terms to them, though wars 


are only fought because it has become impossible — Ss 


to come to terms without dictation; a short time 
before, the Germans had dictated terms at Brest-- 
Litovsk. Goerdeler, at all events, could never 
forgive the Treaty of Versailles: 
was a West Prussian whose birthplace it made 
into a frontier town. At one point Professor 
Ritter refers to Goerdeler’s collaborators in the 
German Foreign Office, ‘a group which was 
concerned to maintain the tradition’ of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, a tradition with which, thanks 
to men like Bismarck and his son and Holstein 
and Bulow, it might have been better to break. 

Reading the. story of Carl Goerdeler the reader 


_ marvels that a man who discussed his ideas with 


so many people, and who wrote down so much, 
was able to avoid arrest in Hitler’s Germany 
until August 1944. Rumour had it that he had 
continued to talk when in captivity; it is re- 
assuring to learn from Professor Ritter, a fellow- 
prisoner for a time, that this talking was calcu- 


‘lated, and did not imperil his friends, Long 


before, he had wished to try to talk Hitler into 
sense. And it appears that almost to the last 
he believed that, by expounding his ideas and 
describing his foreign connexions, he might be 
released by Himmler, or even by Hitler himself, 
in order to be sent as an emissary to discuss a 
settlement with the triumphant Allies. It seems 
extraordinary that he could have nursed this 
idea for so long. And it seems pardonable that 
his friends in other countries were afraid to 
respond at all positively to his proposals. As for 
his friends in Germany one cannot but sym- 
pathize with the anxiety which he caused them, 


not least perhaps to the admirable Robert Bosch, 


well known in the world of industry, who sup- 
plied Goerdeler generously with funds, and who 
seems to have maintained the silence of which 
Goerdeler was so singularly incapable. 

The translation and compression of Professor 
Ritter’s book to less German proportions must 
have set Mr. Clark a formidable task. It is not 
altogether surprising that the English text 
retains a teutonic flavour. But it is unfortunate 
that there are several misprints, 
instance as the mis-spelling of Martin Mutsch- 
mann (both on page eighty-two and in the 
index), the notorious Gauleiter of Saxony. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


City Life in Japan: A Study of a Tokyo 
Ward. By R. P. Dore. 
Routledge. £2. 5s. 
The aim of this massive book (nearly 500 pages) 
is to give an idea of what it is like to be a 
Japanese living in Tokyo, and in order to keep 
his survey within reasonable proportions the 
author has limited his account to the descrip- 
tion of a single neighbourhood not far from the 
centre of the city. His findings are based, for 
the most part, on questionnaires and interviews 
(carried out on his behalf by student helpers) 


conducted with the members of some three | 
hundred families. 


admittedly he 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


: may well solve the problems for 
= many all-day-long smokers who 
have not yet achieved complete 
satisfaction. Your pipe, filled with 
Rattray’s 7 Reserve, can be a 
versatile companion whose com- 
pany never palls. Here isa Mixture 
of choice Red Virginias and rare 
Orientals—blended and matured 
by craftsmen who are proud to be 


% 4 called old-fashioned. It will regale 
~~” you, according to your mood, with 
a s the stuff of dreams or the urgent 
> spur of inspiration. 
eh 
* A A customer writes from Blandford... 
“ **T cannot let the occasion pass with- 
wal out saying whata very high opinion 
Ee - I have of your 7 Reserve—it is in 
A a clan of its own.”” 
.. 
4 To. be obtained 
ou ONLY from: 
a CHARLES 
- RATTRAY 
* Tobacco Blender 
a PERTH, SCOTLAND | 
.,: Price 86/- per lb. 
ihe Post Paid. Send 
Na 22|- for sample 
a quarter lb. tin. 
a 
= aif & ALBERT y, 
“ wy & 
‘ ues Xo 
e # 2 
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VENING LECTURES 


_(UIlustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 
Feb. 18th —The design of Besrsents 


Century Silks 
by Peter Thornton 


Feb. 25th —Embroidered costume in 
Tudor and Stuart portraits 
by John L. Nevinson 


Norwegian Art Treasures Exhibition 
OPEN TILL MARCH 15th - ADMISSION 1/6 


RUSSIAN PAINTING 
from the 13th to the 20th century 
An Arts Council Exhibition 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


Till 1 March. Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


_EVIE HONE: 


Stained glass, paintings, drawings 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 


4, St. James’s Square, S$.W.1 
Till 15 February 
Fri., Sat, 10-6, Thurs. 10-8. 
Open Sun. 15th 2 p.m.-5 p.m; 
Admission 1]- 


LOVIS CORINTH: 
th 1858—1925 
i An Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 


Till 15 February 
_Fri., Sat. 10-6, Thurs. 10-8, Sun. 2-6, 
Admission 1]- 


Shares that do 
not depreciate | 


<4 SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any time. 
On reaching £25 a paid-up share is issued and 
the subscription share is kept open for further 
investments. ‘ 


PAID-UP SHARES > 
Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 
The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face value are repaid at their face value. They 
are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. 
In addition there are the following advantages. 
@ No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 
@ Income Tax paid by the Society. 
®@ Security of over 107 years standing. 
@ Prompt and easy withdrawal. : 
These shares give a return equivalent to £7.16.6d. per cent, and £6.10. 5d. 
per cent respectively, subject to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. 


The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 


LAMBETH 


BUILDING SOCIETY staat cn 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION EST. 107 YEARS" 
112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 5478 


Assets exceed 
£6,175,000 


Reserves exceed 


fy SWISSAIR 


“Look at the labels on my suitcase — 
wherever I holiday, I always fly Swissair!’ 
I like being spoilt and their service is just 
superb. Real Swiss hospitality ... delightful 
cuisine...and the flying is so smooth with 
weather-radar.” Swissair fly daily to the 
sunshine centres of Europe...and the 
cost is less than you think! 


See your Travel Agent for all-inclusive holidays with 


+ SWISSAIR 


MIDDLE EAST * FAR EAST * USA * SOUTH AMERICA 
* MANCHESTER * GLASGOW © BIRMINGHAM * DUBLIN 


EUROPE ° 
Offices in LONDON 


Sal 


=. 


Hone 
VERY OWN 
At Beaconsfield | 
and Reading 


SIT WATTLETON PARK, . Beaconsfie! 

(Tel. 1183). Inspect Wimpey’s supe! 
new Show House furnished by Murray 
of High Wycombe. It’s typical of tt 
delightful modern houses Wimpey a1 
building in this charming country se 
ting. You’re sure to find the house you’! 
looking for, there are so many differe1 
designs. All of them are architec 
planned and full of up-to-date ideas fc 
better living. There are bright, labot 
saving kitchens with specially designe 
built-in units; tiled bathrooms; magnil 
cent woodblock floors downstairs; centr: 
heating; ample power-points; and 
generous garage. Prices from £3,99 
Loddon Bridge Rd., Woodley, Readin; 
Moderate-priced, superb quality housée 
containing many of the refinements to t 
found at Beaconsfield. On these two fir 
estates and many others you will fir 
houses which will suit everyone—both i 
design and price. Prices from £* 


Write for free illustrated brochure to:— 
~ George Wimpey & Co. Ltd. 
Dept. 18 (S.B.) Hammersmith Grove 
W.6. Tel: Riverside 2000, Ext. 101 


Wineev 


HOUSES 


better designed and better built 
for better living 
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Some 


people 


rather 


like 


to go seeking after strange 
scientific gods — others 
worry about prostitutes. 
In neither case is it much 
good sweeping them under 


the carpet. So you'll find 
both topics intelligently 
discussed — along with 


sacred and profane adver- 
tising by Marghanita Laski 
and Betjeman by Bergonzi 
—in the February number of » 


Thies 
‘twentieth 


: Conti 


l 26 ame err WAY. WC 


offer a fairly sure 
: id job. These plus the — 
connexions offer an absolutely 


r indeed to any other country. Nor 
. eee Expenditure) does it 


‘know what a average “housewife 
7 week on vegetables, bean curds and | 


in summing up his findings, Mr. Dore 
co) the not very original but nevertheless 
peopereon that ee society has for 


sae into account in Septiiicring ihe values 
aspirations of Shitayama-cho—a high official 
evaluation of ambitious striving in the Meiji 
SB eind catalysing tendencies already present in the 
status society of ‘Tokugawa times, a soft-pedalling 
of this motif in the twentieth century as a new 
_ capitalist class system solidified, as the routes of. 
try into the élite classes became formalized ina 
ee which put a greater premium on parental 
wealth, and as the opportunities to make good in 
industry declined. ‘ 
It is surely unnecessary for a sociological 
york to be written as dully as this; indeed Dr. 
Aorris Carstairs, in The Twice Born, has 
oved that a serious scientific study can be at 
> same time of considerable literary value. 
ere is plenty of evidence in Mr. Dore’s book 
show that he has a good knowledge of the 
apanese language, but one also gets a strong ~ 
mpression that he is not really interested in > 
eople, but only in facts about them: as here 
lescribed the Japanese emerge, not as human. 


e what you will. It seems that the 
aS been Yreehes to sacrifice ae 
on A 


on for the civil opposite’ a 
premise—that 
_ scientific counterpart, must be accounted for by — 


a 


a state of affairs. not peculiar to a 


ting the SSaGeEes in Toei clients is 
ind to flourish, while ‘others can do the 
_ Nevertheless, the unspoken first 
religious _ belief, 


some psychological process other than valid 
intellectual conviction of its truth—seems to 


_weight the scales on the side of those ‘ anti’, 


_ Mr. Argyle does not himself contribute fresh 


e evidence to this discussion. His method is to 
review the—now very considerable—body of 


research on the subject that has been carried out 
by British and American psychologists; and to 
base his conclusions on this. In principle there 


is much to be said for this method; the observa- 
_ tions of social scientists on this topic, as on 
many others, are now so numerous and so- 


scattered that it is more than time that someone 


- tried to see what they all add up to. But to 
make a success of so highly condensed a survey 
i as that contained in this book is no easy task. 
: jargon i in fohich eek ‘of it is written. 


In these pages all that the reader is given is a 
succession of extremely brief summaries of the 


results of various investigations, without any 
opportunity to judge of the methods by which 


aeyeose results were reached. The reliability of 


_ those methods has, in fact, to be taken on trust, 


although in the present state of the social 
sciences this act of faith is sadly premature. And 


the results themselves are not even always un- 


ambiguously expressed. Many of his tables in 
this book, in particular, are far from self- 
explanatory. 


Undoubtedly, in 1 order to present his eiitetice 


adequately Mr. Argyle would have had to write 
a book twice the length of this one. Had he 
done so, however, he might have avoided 
another, though minor, drawback to the plan 


which he has in fact adopted—namely, the 


extreme difficulty of making potted second-hand 
research readable: as it is, the book could hardly 
fail to be dully written. Yet even within its 


_ limitations, its author might have given a little 


_ More yeaart to the question of whom he was 


“writing for. For example, on page fifteen he ex- 
_ plains in simple terms what is meant by statistical 


eings but more like puppets in the Bunraku - 


lI-theatre. The ordinary reader would learn 
jore about Japanese life from the works of 


ver-sentimentality, do at least touch the heart 


‘ the matter. Or, for something more modern, 


“recomment the novels and stories of William 
‘omer and Junichiro Tanizaki. Many of the” 
ter are now available i in translation. 

: a JOHN Morris — 


ve seers bell. 1 Its purpose is, two- 
first, to enquire what kind of person 
s what kind of religion in what kind of | 
and, second, to test, by the 
1. , the validity of various psycho- 
base Sg one 


fcadio Hearn, which, despite their undoubted — 


‘significance. Since his professional colleagues 
will know this already, presumably the book is 
addressed to the layman. Turn over the page, 
however, and, without warning or explanation 
of the terms employed, you meet this: “The 
“+” test (Snedecor, 1946, p.75f) is generally 
used when equal measurement units are 
involved, otherwise various non-parametric 
methods are available (Smith, 1953)’. 

However, no criticism of Mr. Argyle’s treat- 
ment of his data can obscure the success with 
which in his final chapter he has demolished 


- some of the more popular contemporary theories 


of religion. Religious behaviour, he finds, cannot 
be due to economic and status frustrations, 


otherwise the lower classes would be more ~ 


devout than their social superiors: which they 
are not. It cannot be due, except in the case of 


- widows (widowers are not mentioned), to the 


need for company, otherwise people would not 
bother to say private prayers. Conceivably, it 
might be due to sexual frustration: religious 

people do, apparently, have a relatively low 
level of sexual activity; but then that might be 
because some of the churches discourage 


sexuality, or because people whose sexual activity - 


is in any case reduced for quite other reasons 
tend to become religious. And so on—through 


unlike its 


-sionistic portraits of the Stuart nileess 


lasa relief for eoailists with 
an escape for guilt feelings, | as 
ntasy father-figure or the comfort ~ 
of obsessional rituals, 
teasing intellectual difficulties. ‘Of all these it~ 
might well be said, as Mr. Argyle himself has 
remarked of the psychoanalytic versions, that 
they ‘make good reading . . . but there is no 
evidence whatever that they are correct ’. Indeed, 
the main impression left on one reader by Mr. 
Argyle’s study is that such evidence never could 
be forthcoming, not even with the aid of the 
most highly developed research techniques; and 


that it is a waste of time even to look for the — 


causes or for explanations of phenomena as 

complex as those of religious behaviour. There 

are always too many possible alternative 

explanations of everything. 
/ WOoTTCN 


The Stuarts. By J. P. Kenyon. 
Batsford. 25s. 

A motto for this forthright book might be 
‘whatever it is, I’m against it’. Dr. Kenyon, 
who has strong views, finds little to his taste in 
the Stuarts and is bored by current academic 
squabbles about their subjects. To distract him- 
self—and us—he puts on a brilliant display of 
fireworks. His great set pieces, brutal, impres- 
are 
exciting but some of the squibs he throws into 
the crowd fail to ‘ go off’. The Stuart gentry— 
selfish, ignorant, quarrelsome—have been ‘ taken 


too seriously by most modern commentators’, — 


but were apparently not taken seriously enough 
by James I. Oliver Cromwell is dismissed as 
messianic, a suggestion of craziness that serves 
to justify a determination not to come to grips 
with his career. The astonishing events of the 
sixteen-fifties are thrown out with him and we 
are left free to imagine the process that brought 
Charles II back in 1660. Clarendon, like Pym, 
a misty-minded squire (‘squire’ is for Dr. 
Kenyon a term of abuse), showed himself 
incapable of appreciating ‘ the complex economic 
and social problems’ of his age. This is a defect 
he may be thought to share with Dr. Kenyon 
who, after a few large observations in an intro- 
ductory chapter, tends to leave them severely 
alone. 

Professor William Haller gets a good mark 
for ‘a learned and beautifully written account 
of Puritanism as a religious and ethical pheno- 
menon’, and his work is recommended ‘for 
further reading >—appropriately enough, for it 
has left no impress on Dr. Kenyon’s own pages. 
The fact that Puritanism ‘has yet to be studied 
as a political movement’ does not discourage 
him from making some sweeping and, to 
be fair, thought-provoking generalisations about 
it. Religion, we are told, was never a live issue, 
and certainly dead in 1641. Unfortunately, even 
on Dr. Kenyon’s own showing, it would not lie 
down. 

Little is said in these pungent pages of the 
intellectual and artistic achievements of a 
remarkable age and no one coming fresh to the 
period will learn that the seventeenth century 
was a formative period in the history of the 
British Empire. Yet these were developments in 
which the Stuarts, and poor, confused Oliver, 
too, were closely concerned. The treatment of 
the latter part of the century, where the search- 
ing biographer of Sunderland might be thought 
to be most at home, is disappointing. The 


or easy solutions for 


aracter studies of the monarchs are, if 4 


- thing, more devastating, that of Anne, 


ticularly, being scored by an almost feminine 
-spitefulness, but the narrative sometimes 


_ degenerates into a hectic gallop through the - 
faction feuds of the period. It is a muddy tale, 
< thick with snap-judgments, usually disparaging, 


on the principal actors, and Dr. Kenyon does — 
not spare himself in his anxiety to tear every 
vestige of glory from the revolution of 1688-89. 


After nearly a hundred pages of this sort of_ 


thing it is startling and refreshing to find Arch- 


bishop Bancroft characterized in the simple 


epithet ‘ saintly ’. 

Dr. Kenyon is young enough still to take 
delight i in shocking and it ‘would be ungenerous 
to fail to respond. His superbly illustrated book 


alban unfair, perverse, slap-dash, but it is also 
- intelligent and alive-and-kicking. Some of the. 


kicks find exact targets and must be very painful. 


A measure of their quality may be taken by 


comparing any one of Dr. Kenyon’s pages with 
Sir Charles Petrie’s recent work of piety bearing 


the same title. 


IvAN ROOTS | 


On the Track of Unknown Animals 
By B. Heuvelmans. Hart-Davis. 35s. 

Out of Noah’s Ark. By H. Wendt. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 36s. 

The perennial popularity of ‘ who-dunits’, and 

of stage thrillers is witness to mankind’s univer- 


sal love of a mystery and of tales to make the 
- flesh creep. Travellers’ stories of weird animals 


and natural marvels have been eagerly swallowed 
from time immemorial to the present day. Both 
these books deal largely with such yarns. The 
author of the first has ransacked a vast volume 


of literature in search of mysterious animals 


and has compiled an amusing account of many 
‘unknown’ species, but he is uncritically eager 
to accept vague stories as proved fact. His 
pleading is not helped by the sneers that he and 
the writer of the introduction indulge in about 
the sceptical attitude of scientists to many of 
these tales, or by quoting in support the dis- 
covery of many interesting creatures new to 
science in the last century or so. Every zoologist 


ms. iS delighted whenever a hitherto unknown ani- 


mal is found, as is shown by the intense interest 
aroused in biologists all over the world by 


- Professor Millot’s researches on the coelacanth 


fish Latimeria. But Professor Millot had speci- 
mens and photographs of Latimeria, not hazy 
rumours. 

Dr. Heuvelmans devotes many Pages to dis- 
cussing the ‘abominable snow-man’, but no 
amount of argument based on second-hand 
stories, and dried fragments of skin in Tibetan 
monasteries, brings us any nearer to knowing 
what made those peculiar marks in the snows 
of the Himalayas. All zoologists would welcome 
one shred of evidence that would throw some 
light on the identity of the yeti or whatever 
it is that leaves those tracks, but until it is 
produced special pleading seems a waste of time. 
The scientist does not deny that the yeti, or 
many another as yet unknown creature, may 
exist, but he does rightly demand that some 
evidence that would at least pass muster in 
court be produced to show what they may be. 


And when we have some evidence about. 
_ mysterious creatures what do we find? A photo- 


graph purporting to show the corpse of an 


z glance at it reveals the ‘ape’ as a platyrrhine 
‘primate closely related to the spider monkeys. 
- The creature is alleged to be of great size, but 


anthropoid ape fresh South ees one 


there is nothing in the photograph to give the 
scale—the corpse is said to be sitting on a kero- 
sene crate, the well-known wooden container 
for two tins of ‘case oil’, yet there is nothing 


to show that it is any larger than a cigar box. 


Quite possibly there is a large undescribed 


species of spider monkey in the forests of South 
America, but if its slayer does not trouble even 


to bring home a few of its teeth he can scarcely 


' complain that it is impossible to describe it 


scientifically or give it a scientific name. And 
so on through over 500 pages—all very amusing 
and interesting, like the rest of cloud cuckoo 
land; the book will doubtless fascinate an un- 
informed and credulous public. ie 

In . the second book. Herbert Wendt etl 


with the same theme, but in a very ‘different — 


manner. He reviews the history of zoological 
discovery, and shows that there is no need to 
invent marvels, for the real animals that live 
or have lived are far more interesting and 
astonishing than fabulous monsters. Every 
zoologist knows that there is a vast number of 
animals from protozoa to mammals yet to be 
‘discovered’ and described scientifically—many 


‘hundreds are so described every year. The recent 


discovery of Neopilina, unpublicised in the 
popular press because unspectacular, is scien- 
tifically quite as important as that of the coela- 
canth. Wendt also discusses the ‘ snow-man’, 
the South American ‘ ape’, and other mysteries. 
He gives both sides of each case impartially, 
and the reader can draw his own conclusions. 
They will probably be that many interesting 
creatures await discovery, but until they are 
found it is a waste of time to argue about their 
probable identity from unsatisfactory fragments 
of unreliable evidence. 
L. HarriSON MATTHEWS 


Evelyn Waugh: Portrait of an Artist 
By Frederick J. Stopp. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 
It was time for a book about Evelyn Waugh. 
His reputation has been yawing through a trough 
much like the one which until lately becalmed 
Hemingway’s: an ebb of favour owing more, 
one suspects, to hostile press and zeitgeist than 
to any real critical re-estimate. The same shrill 
incoherence distinguished the hues-and-cries 


after Waugh’s Halberdier volumes and Across . 


the River and into the Trees. Two major 
novelists had made major attempts to render 
the two major experiences to overtake their 
generation: war and middle age. Both were 
denounced as middle-aged and bellicose—in an 
established writer, any development is criminal; 
but even more than the changes in their work, 
critics seemed to resent the consistency. Both 
were attacked with sudden violence for what, 
through years of praise, they had always been. 
Reviewers discovered with surprised revulsion 
that Hemingway is a stoic anarchist who likes 


wine, courage, blood-sports, and male company; 


with shocked distaste, that Waugh is a Catholic 
conservative who prizes lineage, country houses, 
courage, and wine. 

_ It is twenty years, after all, since Eedya 
Waugh warned readers of Robbery Under Law 
that he believed in classes, authority, and the — 


cog ee 
tribal and 


4 


organization of nankin 
loyalties = ae Re 
that man is by nature an pate ‘and will r 
self-sufficient or complete upon this e 
- that the balance of good and evil tends to 1 
to a norm; that sudden changes of physical 
dition are usually ill, and are advocated b 
_ wrong people for the wrong reasons, 


You can find the bones there of most 0 
comic plots, as well as of his wry self-ca 
Pinfold. In that haunted squire’s image, W: 


- finally managed to impose his own—to ex 


a character set and self-aware beyond apo 
to be left or taken; and in the New Elizab 


renaissance of Bentleys, débutantes, and 
_game- peers, 


he seemed a harmless, 
Quixotic figure. It was the strategic mome 


_ someone to do what ‘Mr. Stopp_ has done: 


offer a a. full-length study of. Waugh | so far, eC 
sidering his whole development. — 

Mr. Stopp makes, on the whale a thously 
and telling job of it. A dank air of officiz 
authorization hangs over his opening bio 
graphical chapters, leaden with the kind 
cautious funerary prose John Marquand pa 


_died in The Late George Apley. But even he 


Mr. Stopp selects intelligently among the fa 
dwelling on the ethos of the Corpse Club 
Lancing, which Waugh led in unenthusias 
with Roger Fulford and Tom Driberg, as well E 
of the ’twenties Oxford where he met Pet 
Quennell, Cyril Connolly, and Anthony Powell 
And, once free of biography, he launches of 
some trenchant and original criticism. Admirer 
may find his appreciation of Waugh’s mo 
hypodermic humour respectful rather thai 
hilarious. But at least this prevents him from 
over-praising early Waugh at the expense of 
late. It is a relief to find a critic who tries to do 
justice to Waugh as a whole. 

For the main achievement of the book is a 
show that Waugh’s career has been a unity, the 
later work being used retrospectively almost in 
Yeats’s fashion to frame and reinforce the earlier, 
From Pennyfeather to Scott-King, Mr. Stopp 
points out, the Waugh heroes have all made the 
same voyage into the chaos of the modern world, 
and started from the same kind of sheltered 
innocence. In Brideshead, the shelter merely 
became the centre of the picture instead of the 
frame: the icy basins, draughty Pugin halls, 
and dying servitors ‘Of the great Victorian 
country house. This, whether used for prep- 
school or for residence, has always symbolized 
the damaged order from which, Waugh con- 
siders, the entire twentieth century has been a 
nightmare aberration; a nightmare, however, 
which even a collapsed Pinfold may find an 
invigorating challenge, and conquer in foray 
on the very terms of its own nightmare logic. ] 
the Halberdier novels, the nightmare and the 
challenge merely become real, not fundamentally 
different from those in Vile Bodies. It seems 
curious that the novels in which Mr. Wa 
private bad dream became that of most of thi 
world should be his least admired. But perhat 
the time has come when that will change. A 
Stopp has successfully scotched the myth of 
two Waughs: Jack, ‘the brilliant, urbane sat 
who perished in the war, and Ernest, the « 
contented bucolic moralist who succeeded him 
He may even be able to kill the faint hope i 
many hearts that the former has pris 
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__ childrerrto make cocked hats. The Manchester Guardian, 


‘ 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 


ee . 
easeuce seecneucas 


sesnuee 
i}. Bt ks ! 


The woman on the left is against. Practically everything. 
Particularly the Manchester Guardian, whichis often wild- 
ly for. As she reads it she grows againster and againster. 
Pretty soon she will raise that well-oiled hockey stick and _ 
knock down the editor, who will thus join a select com- 


pany which includes a Grenadier Guardsman, Great- 
uncle Charles, and two Cabinet ministers. 

In the centre is the Hon. Felicity Sparks, who is a model. 
She is usually to be found wearing pale grey clothes in 
pale grey photographs. Hercheekbones are high, her brow 
is low. The photographer, however, thought it would be 
an amusingly colourful idea to stand the pale grey Miss 
Sparks behind the pale pink Manchester Guardian. Alas, 
she herself reads only papers in which pictures outnumber 
the words. ; 


The woman on the right is a beautiful, kind, wise, witty, 
cultured mother of three children. She is also an econo- - 


mist, and therefore sees the good sense of buying the 
Guardian, which for three pence a day provides her with 
paper for wiping the omelette-pan, and for giving to the 


‘moreover, has another interesting feature which is pro- 


- vided at no extra cost; the staff take pains to write it so 
accurately, intelligently, and amusingly that it is actually 
ss quite a pleasure to read it before you wipe the floor with it. 
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“Put your savings in I-T-U” 
he said 


“T am looking for a simple investment,” I began, 
“something which is easily convertible into cash, 
with reasonable yield at minimum risk and which 
stands a good chance of capital appreciation. I’m 
afraid it’s rather a tall order.” 

“By no means,” said my financial adviser. “Put 
your money in I-T-U—that’s your answer.” 

“T-T-U?” I asked. 

“. . . stands for Investment-Trust-Units. Each 
Unit represents a small part of a large portfolio of 
investments which in their turn are spread over a wide 
range of industrial and commercial undertakings— 

_ much wealth wrapped up in many relatively small 
packets.” 

“That sounds the sort of thing I’m after,” I 
said. “Please tell me more.” 

“Well, just listen to I-T-U’s record.” My adviser 
spread out a folder on his desk. “‘An investor who 
bought I-T-U ten years ago obtained a commencing 
gross yield of about 44 per cent. For the last twelve 
months his gross income was over 154 per cent. How 
does that strike you??? 

“Excellent!” 

“And what's more,” he continued, “every {£100 
invested 10 years ago 1s now worth about £375 in cash. 
Marketable? Yes. Units may be freely bought or 
sold at the quoted prices. That suit you?” 

“Perfectly,” I replied. “It’s just what I’m 
looking for.” 

My financial adviser handed me the folder. ““Then 
you'll find some profitable reading in this,” he said. 

I did indeed! And you can do the same 
by posting the coupon below. 


TO THE MANAGERS 
‘Bank-Insurance’ Group of Unit Trusts 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3, or 

5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


Please send me without obligation further details of 
Investment-Trust-Units. 


IN ALE a etic nrraneereee 


ADDRESS. 
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Offer Price 9th February 12/10}. Commencing gross yield £3/12/0% 


THE LARGEST GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
The Homeless 


DISPLACED PERSONS—it is a colourless official 
phrase; but it stands for thousands of war 
victims whose continuing misery and homeless- 
ness must stir the conscience of us all. Most of 
us vaguely feel that these people’s resettlement 
(another impersonal alibi-word) is a problem for 
governments or the United Nations. But one 
English schoolteacher, Joyce Pearce, didn’t wait 
for the governments. With almost no money, but 
much faith, she started a scheme—‘ The Ockenden 
Venture ’—to rescue some of the children of 
these families and educate them in England. 
Tuesday’s Outside Broadcast about her work— 
‘It Happened to Me ’—was one of the most real 
and moving television programmes I have seen. 
At Donington, one of Miss Pearce’s schools, we 
met a Latvian girl, brought over when she was 
fourteen. Now she is a student at Nottingham 
University; her mother is still in a camp; her 


i 


aes 


“Second Enquiry—New Lives for Old’ on February 6: 
Glasgow slum, and (below) a new playground in the Gorbals 


father died there. During the broad- 
cast Miss Pearce herself arrived with 
a fresh van-load of children; it was 
late, and she looked tired, but her 
tiredness vanished as her children 
crowded round her. 

Then we went over—this was still 
‘live ’—to Liibeck to visit one of 
these camps. We met the parents of 
a Polish boy now in Donington. 
Radio linked them; at first the boy 
spoke in halting English, as though 
out of politeness to us, but then his 
mother broke spontaneously into 
Polish and they forgot us and were 
a family joyfully, if temporarily, 
united. Perhaps soon they will be 
united in the flesh, and permanently, 
in Canada, once their son starts to 
earn his living, For the parents are 
mostly too ill to work and no country 
wants them. Only their children can 
support them; so by rescuing the 
children the Ockenden Venture may 


rescue the whole family. The programme ended 
in Liibeck with a child looking out of the 
window across the desolate camp area into the 
freezing European night—to what future? 

And here in Britain our second largest city, 
Glasgow, continues its own struggle to find new 
homes and a new start for thousands of its 
citizens who for years—sometimes generations— 
have lived in some of the worst slums in western 
Europe. Six years ago Robert Reid reported the 
grim facts for B.B.C. television: rat-infested 
back-courts, dirt and darkness, whole families 
living in single rooms with no bathrooms and 
shared lavatories. In Friday’s ‘ Second Enquiry’ 
he went back there to see what. progress had 
been made. Some families had been lucky: the 
Malcolms, for instance, now had a four-roomed 
council house with kitchen and bathroom. But 
their old home, a single room in French street, 
was still there, and still lived in, and already 
breaking the spirit of another young couple. 
Much rebuilding has of course been done, par- 
ticularly in the black centre of the city; but 
meanwhile the waiting list for houses has more 

than kept pace with the new 

homes. Many families have 
- moved out altogether, either 
to new towns on the city’s 
periphery, like East Kilbride, 
or to under-populated coun- 
try burghs like Haddington 
which have signed -‘ over- 
spill’ agreements with Glas- 
gow. This programme didn’t 
mince matters: years of 
neglect have created a 
colossal problem; it may be 
twenty years before Glasgow 
clears the last of its tene- 
ments. But one felt it would 
be done; and that this time 
the citizens of this, ‘no mean 
city ’, will not have to leave 
Britain as their fathers did 
to find a decent life, but will 
receive their birthright in 
their own country. 
A new series on the cur- 
rent cinema began on Thurs- 
day with a look round at the 


a child in a 


« 


‘It Happened to Me—The Ockenden Venture’, on 
February 3: Sarmite (kneeling), a Latvian girl, 
playing with children at Donington 

John Cura 


Italian film industry. Although in Italy, as else- 
where, there has been a falling-off of audiences 
in the last few years, things are picking up again; 
the cinema is. tremendously popular; television 
has stimulated it, put it on its mettle and given — 
it new ideas. The most popular Italian films at 
present are either spectacular and expensive 
* international co-productions ’, like La 
Tempesta, or indigenous blends of real life and 
fantasy, in which the influence of neo-realism 
continues to be felt. We saw excerpts from both 
sorts, and met Gjiulietta Masina, Alberto 
Lattuada, Fellini, and others. All agreed that 
good ideas and good scripts were what mattered 
most. To judge from what we saw, there is no 
shortage of either in Cinecitta. I look forward 
to the rest of this series: but wouldn’t it be 
possible to give, at the end of each programme, 
the names of the films from which excerpts were 
made and the artists interviewed? 

‘Panorama’ followed up its interview with 
Colonel Nasser the previous week with a film 
report on Cairo as the centre (hotbed?) of 
Afro-Asian solidarity (communism?). Com- 
munism also cropped up, more unexpectedly, in 
the interview with Dr. Adenauer, who blamed it, 
somewhat speciously I thought, for certain recent 
anti-semitic outbursts in the Federal Republic. 
The opening item was a rush job on the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper on penal reform, with the 
Home Secretary himself there to answer—indeed 
positively welcome—criticisms, The most out- 
spoken came from Tom Fallon, who called it a 
pathetic document and came out with fighting 
if rather catchpenny words: ‘Never mind re- 
forming the criminal, let’s put down crime’ 
But it would take more than that to shake Mr. 
Butler: he didn’t even mind being asked about 
the prison lavatories. 

K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA ; 
All Over the Place 


RECENT ACTUALITIES at sea gave a 
tragically topical point to C. S. 
Abraham’s Ice Blink (February 3). 
We spent an hour with a crew at 
# sea among icebergs and fog. It was, 
- of course, a fair. bet that the ship 
would get out of its dangers and 
that the survivors of a sister vessel, 
which didn’t survive, would be 
rescued. But there was suspense 
amid what Shakespeare called ‘ the 
thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice’. 
(In his day the word ‘thrill’ had 
not been worked to death and really — 
did mean a shiver down the spine). 
Mr. Abraham certainly laid on ~ 
the atmosphere of disaster. The 
Captain, with a glazed look, was ‘ on 
his way out’, as we say. The First 
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Yicer, who took over, had a neurosis of his 
wn. Fortunately the Second Officer was cool 
nd firm as a block of ice and helped his 
uperior to make the vital and daring naviga- 
ional decisions. 

The performances of these two roles by 
*hilip Latham and Barry Letts were in excellent 
ontrast, and the Third Officer, played by Ian 
<eill, was authentic in the anxieties and endur- 
mces of youth during perilous hours. But it was 
ery much a producer’s piece and a producer’s 
aictory for Vivian Daniels, working in the 
North of England studio. 

Here was something that the theatre could 
lot do, something essentially televisual. The 
itmosphere of nautical close-quarters would 
lave been lost on an open stage and the dangers 
f the night could never have been so vividly 
stablished. We moved from radar-screen to the 
wheel, from wireless-room to deck, always with 
| sense of confinement, always with the dark- 
less and the noises of the nerve-racking night. 
Yne realized the part that scientific apparatus 
jays in the seamanship of today, and realized 
iso, with a shudder, that the sea itself, with 
ts scattering of mostly submerged icebergs, is 
jutting up its own terrifying resistance to man’s 
fforts to master it with his 
adgets. It made a moving and 
nemorable hour. 

And so to Jand-animals, 
\ustralian. The Selways of 
The Exiles are still marching 
jown their decades. In the 
hird episode of The Exiles, 
salled The Lost Years (Febru- 
iry 8) we reached 1938, hav- 
ng begun our trek in 1873. 
Srandfather, who must be in 
lis eighties, has clung to his 
rrazing lands at Billabilla, 
jlespite the great depression 
nd wool at eightpence a 
ound; he has also, with 
liver Johnston now his 


spokesman, clung to his 
Yorkshire accent. 
The Grandmother, with 


irish accent unchanged, has 
yone, but the daughter Nell, 
» lost sheep, if one can call 
2 human being a sheep in 
3illabilla, has returned to the 
old. We are left with dark 
orebodings as to the chances 


of the grandson David in the war to come. 
Lynn Foster’s family saga holds the attention 


THE LISTENER 


that would: make one feel it to 
be a ‘must’ on the following 
Sunday. The production estab- 
lishes no compulsion; we hear 
about Australia’s history, but I 
never feel that I am really there. 
The sequences often drag on a 
little too long: a sharp cut 
would have been~helpful from 
time to time. The best feature 
of the last instalment was the 
acting of Barry Foster as a new 
Selway youngster. 

The Trollope serial, The Last 
Chronicle of Barset, adapted by 
Peter Black, is traipsing steadily 
along on its ecclesiastical course, 
with Stephen Harrison as its 
directive guide. The second 
section (February 6) sent poor 
Mr. Crawley (Hugh Burden) 
on a very long traipse to an un- 
pleasant encounter whose result 
one awaits with proper. expect- 
ancy. Is the half-hour instal- 
ment long enough for serials of 
this kind? I fancy that all 


The Ballet de Silvia Ivars, seen in ‘A to Z’ on February 4 


parties would be much helped by a forty-minute 
allowance: with a big cast the players cannot, 


ufficiently without exerting the magnetic power with brief, intermittent appearances, establish 


xi Pe, 


Tony Hancock (left) and Sidney James applying for a home help at a 
domestic agency in ‘ Hancock’s Half-Hour ’ on February 6 


themselves. Except for Mr. 
Crawley, they are doing their 
best to become real people 
without a real chance. The 
acting is good enough to 
deserve the extra time and 
fuller opportunity. 

The Nightwatchman’s 
Stories began as rather a 
feeble series; the once famous 
yarns of W. W. Jacobs must 
have owed much to his way 
of telling them, which makes 
things hard for the camera. 
But The Constable’s Move 
(February 4) proved to have 
at least the virtue of vigour. 
Meredith Edwards and Leslie 
Dwyer had a good set-to as 
a Welsh policeman and an 
English tough. It was as 
robust as a rugger match at 
Twickenham or Cardiff. 
Wales won. And so, for once, 
did W. W. Jacobs. score a 

. few points. 
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“Ice Blink ’ on February 3, with (left to right, in front) Philip Latham 
as First Officer Furlong, Fred Johnson as Captain Thorr, Barry Letts 
as Second Officer Eifor Prentiss, and (at back) David Crane as the 
Second Quartermaster 


Emlyn -Williams gave a 
delightful. impersonation of 
Dylan Thomas as a boy and 
of the elders around him in 
The Fight (February 5). The 
sap of life. bubbling in the 
young was wonderfully frozen 
in their seniors; here was 
“one-man theatre’ in a most 
versatile, as well as _ vivid, 
form. 

Hancock’s Half-Hour sus- 
tains a glorious level of 
comedy. The comedian’s last 
distress (February .6) was in 
the hiring of an Italian ‘ help ’. 
The dialogue of these sketches 
is racy London stuff, avoids 
the obvious quip, and is 
delivered. to perfection by 
Hancock himself and Sidney 
James. Friday the thirteenth 
is the next occasion, but 
viewers are likely to be lucky. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Fantasy and Burlesque 


THE FANTASY play The Unknown Woman of 
Arras by Armand Salacrou is a play to remem- 
ber when one is arguing that radio writing has 
influenced the stage. It was translated by Mr. 
Robert Baldick and produced and adapted by 
Mr. Frederick Bradnum. Though it owed suc- 
cess to the production, the adaptation to sound 
broadcasting was easily the least of Mr. 
Bradnum’s chores. The play had all the swift 
changes of scene, the jumbling of times remem- 
bered, and the rapidity of a radio play. M. 
Salacrou, starting from the legend that a drown- 
ing man sees his past life flit before him, makes 
a thirty-five-year-old Frenchman dubiously 
named Ulysses (Mr. Howard Marion-Crawford) 
see his past life at the moment of suicide. 

The play begins with a stage situation. 
Ulysses’s wife Yolande is discovered to be un- 
faithful and he shoots himself. Radio techniques 
then take over and the body of the dying man 
takes part in a series of scenes with people from 
his past life. He meets his young grandfather 
who died in battle at the age of twenty. His 
best friend, Max, appears at the age of twenty 
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orld war in Acct His Scaronship with 
- is conceived as the one true love because it | 
‘came to a conclusion. 
wit inherent in the play’s scheme and the 
_ sharp dialogue gives an impression of 
But the impression that this play is one 
the French tradition of cuckold love is 

- by Salacrou’s use of fantasy and his 
ense of tragedy. Ulysses is given the oppor- 
unity to regret all his lost chances and his 
etty unkindnesses. M. Salacrou, moving in the 
ein now being explored by M. Ionesco, con- 
iders that our little crimes are our worst 
nes. When the play, ends with the shot of 
uicide repeated one is left intentionally with — 
he feeling that not everything has been tied up 
nd that Ulysses’s crimes are our own too. 

There is nothing so annoying as the man who 
ells you that he has a joke that will make you 
wigh. The burlesque version of Hamlet, 
‘ratricide’ Punished was introduced and an- 
jounced as if it were as funny as The Shoe- 
naker’s Holiday. On a stage, where the actors 
night ham their lines i ina saturnalian production 
f this actor’s version of Hamlet, the effect might 
vell be funny. But when the ear is the only 
ndge a play like this fails. Perhaps it is funny 
hat the story of Hamlet should be introduced 
y three Furies who suggest the witches in 
Viacbeth. It is however funny only in the sense 
hat one laughs use one knows better. 
‘ratricide Punished, whatever its origins, was 
jot written as a burlesque. Whether it was a 
yerman folk version or a hurriedly contrived 
yiece knocked together by travelling English 
ctors, it was intended to be taken as seriously — 
s the Victorians took their melodrama. Making - 
t sound funny, because we know so much | 
etter, does not do the play any service at all. 

To produce the play is of course of value. 
Phe play of Hamlet reduced to the intellectual 
cope of contemporary actors brings out certain 
ery interesting points. Lacking a psychological 

the compilers of this play make 


o the actors of the sixteen-hundreds, was con- 
rived entirely. Ophelia, too, is a less laboured 
tudy, and there was the feeling that contempor- 
ries of the playwright read far less into the 
riginal than subsequent scholars have done. 
The Birmingham Repertory Theatre who acted 
he piece with feeling are to produce Hamlet 
mn the and it may be that the play will 
‘ain much from this preliminary study. 

Mention of M. Salacrou’s indebtedness to 
adio techniques and the fact that the play was 
ranslated reminds me that I once wrote of the 
hortage of foreign radio plays:in the schedules. 
have since discovered that the drama depart- 
nent was considering a season of such plays at 
he time at which I wrote. The Radio Italia 
rize has provoked an improvement in radio 
yriting abroad and the fruits of this improve- 
Nee heard 1 next autumn. 

IAN RopGER 


HE SPOKEN WORD 


Tones of Voice 
lecitae PROGRAMMES this week have been 


to the sad odyssey of slum rooms, cottage ’omes 
and reform school that emerged from the voice, 
hard, resigned, but human (‘ Me mother was only 


whole continent with such sameness? 


than Burns and Galsworthy? 


v Be een. cs every variety of childhood, from the 


 nanny-haunted— If I jumped about in the nur- 


sery, she told me I was dancing on a Sunday ’— 


sixteen when ah was born’) which provided a 


_ sort of ground-bass to the whole. If the rest of 


this series proves as good, it should give us a 


perfect sample of what radio, and no other 


medium, can do to convey the music of men’s 
lives, and the endless variety of human speech. 

Apropos of the latter, I must pause a moment 
to mention a talk (in the Third) by Neil Burgess, 
an Australian, on the mystery of the Australian 


accent, where it came from, and how it estab-_ 


lished its uniformity. He was (rightly, I think) 
defensive against the idea that it was simply a 
derivation of cockney. There are traces of other 
dialects in it. But why did it spread over a 
Is it a 
sort of instinct, on the part of human speech, 


_to consolidate itself in a new terrain, and, having 


done so, will it proceed to differentiate? Is the 
variety of accent, for instance in the American 
voices we hear, on the increase? 

Another programme of remembering, last 
Monday, was devoted to two sisters, Miss Judge 
and Mrs. Van Doren, now eightyish, who in 


- their time have traversed the world from New 


York to Siberia. This was not without charm, 
but Anthony Jacobs’s commentary seemed to me 
to give it the wrong emphasis. The real point 
lay in the slightness, the incongruity of the 
sisters’ memories compared with the vastness of 


the events (the Russian Revolution, the war) in 


which they were involved. A false importance 
kept coming in, for instance with the mention 
of Rasputin, but the personal glimpse of that 
doom-laden figure proved to be—no more than 
a glimpse. Given a let-it-alone policy, the 
material would have found its own focus. 
Could any two figures in the lettered history 
of these islands be more remote from each other 
We were given 
portraits of each in turn, last Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Hugh MacDiarmid’s programme 
proved a lively, aggressive, unequal affair. Why, 


pproach ‘since he was setting out to sort myth from fact, 
Jamlet much less introspective. His madness, “ q 


id he perpetuate the old one about Burns being 
the author of ‘Auld Lang Syne’? We owe its 
preservation, as of finer things like the ballad of 
John Barleycorn, to Burns. But Mr. MacDiar- 
mid, of all people, should have been able to 
separate the poet from the collector. There were 
devastating accounts of the solemn japes at 
previous. centenaries. And the piece was orna- 
mented with seriously meant recitals of ‘ Holy 
Willie’s Prayer’ and other poems, given with 
all the torturing eloquence of the local elocu- 
tionist, with the equivalent of an ogle, or a kick 


in the ribs, in every other line. Having put in a 


recent plea for some degree of dramatic identi- 
fication in the speaking of verse, I must add that 
this kind of randy exploitation is not what I 
meant at all. 

Like the private life of its subject, the pro- 
gramme on Galsworthy ran along on oiled 


wheels. Narrative connexions were kept to a’ 


minimum, and irony remained implicit. A mar- 
vellously rounded portrait emerged of this 
paladin of philanthropy, of ‘pure English 
blood’, who ‘inherited one fortune and made 
another ’, who thought horses the most beautiful 
things in the world, preferred to wear a monocle 
when out riding, always gave his dog the best 
cushion, and ‘seemed to draw strength’ from 
a few minutes’ nightly communion with the 
stars before going to bed. The tone of contribu- 
tions, from chauffeur, housekeeper, relatives, was 
one of hushed and grateful reverence—nicely 


ne aa so awe-struck ole , 


from petty fellow-writer, St. 
Ervine. Pr 
by R. E. Keen. 


Another paladin, Victor Gollancz, fared not 


Jo hn 
ction, perfectly calculated, was a 


nearly so well at the hands of his questioners in 


this week’s ‘ Frankly Speaking ’. 
you’re a good employer? 
breakfast? * Faced with such a Jack-in-the-box 
interrogatory, whose reactions could be other 


‘D’you think 


than blurred? A variation of tone and technique © 


is called for, to save this entertaining series from 
falling into parody. 
Davip Pau 


MUSIC 


Fine Fare 


EACH FRESH HEARING of Berg’s Violin Concerto 
strengthens the conviction that it is a master- 
piece of the kind that demands our closest 
attention, our most intense, dedicated listening 
and the finest performance based on the most 
subtle interpretative insight. Last week’s per- 
formance, broadcast from the Festival Hall in 
the Third Programme, came well within sight 
of that. I had looked forward eagerly to hearing 
Christian Ferras, a violinist whom I consider 
to be in the first flight of gifted young players. 


_The news that after all he could not appear that 


night was inevitably disappointing but it needed 
only a moment for that feeling to vanish while 
listening to the interpretation and performance 
given by Tibor Varga who took over the exacting 
assignment. He did beautifully by the work, was 
emotionally at one with it and so was able to 


display deep sentiment throughout all the mag- 


nificent expanse of warm, lyrical expressiveness 
that is such a moving quality in the music; and 
because of his refined sensitivity sentiment never 
went over into sentimentality. With this he gave 
an impression of such technical control as made 
the performance, one of remarkable fluency, 
sound: in no way that of a man overcoming 
difficulties but of one quite at his ease. Finally, 
he was supported, as he deserved to be, by 
singularly alert playing from the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 

Such being the circumstances, no wonder the 
work lived with compelling vividness and has 
continued long after to vibrate in the memory. It 
is still not easy music fully to grasp, for Berg, 
though he manipulates his twelve-tone series 
more graciously than others of his artistic kin 
such as Schonberg and Webern, does neverthe- 
less arrive at some harsh conclusions. Yet the 
general feeling of the work is one of eloquence 
and its manner is dignified; one comes in time 
to accept the anfractuosities and gradually they 
disappear, becoming what they are meant to be, 
moments of extreme tension in the development 
of one of the most dramatic of concertos. And 
if we still feel the need of some ideal copy of 
this work with original and translation on facing 
pages, to use Mr. Oliver Edwards’s phrase about 
Cary’s Dante, we know too that the time is not 
far distant before Berg’s Violin Concerto will 
yield its ultimate secret and become as familiar 
as Beethoven’s; by then we shall have thrown the 
crib into the fire. Familiar, yes, but like 
Beethoven’s, again, never therefore contemptible. 
I have heard Berg’s work, I suppose, ten times, 
Now it is as a book that one reads eagerly, 
knowing before the end that one will come back 
to it time and time again and endlessly discover 


-new enchantments which no familiarity will 


stale. Just such another ageless experience can 
be met with in the Eroica Symphony. To have 
these two unique works in one programme made 
this concert most memorable. 

Preceding it by a couple of days, Prokofiev’s 
opera The Fiery Angel (Third Programme) 
filled rather more than two hours of listening 


What d’you eat for 


ac eeaesinaly little, given its on 
oer character, that memory retained the 


.. come ars Prokofiev whom one thinks of 
‘as preponderantly a man of sardonic humour 
and often keen wit. But here he takes us into 
a strange world of sorcery and incipient evil that 
presumably i is meant to be awe-inspiring but has 
about it an air of old-fashioned, pre-Poe mysti- 
fication. The music is of terrific energy; there i is 


‘ 


=a RAHMS was forty-four before he 
“4 brought his First Symphony into the 
light. The young composer of today has 
no such modesty, and the mastery of a 
symphonic vocabulary seems to be one of his 
first acquisitions. With the performance this 


7 : month of his Fifth Symphony, commissioned by 
Bh, ‘the B.B.C., Daniel Jones passes the canonic four , 
ee of Brahms and is half-way to the canonic nine. 
iS Of his vocabulary there is no question. He thinks 


a and argues in music with the assurance and 
-—s complexity of a Wittgenstein. With the perform- 
“ ance of his First Symphony by the B.B.C. Welsh 
5. Orchestra in February 1949, he showed that a 
Welshman could write one—it seemed to be the 
first ever—and that a-new name to be reckoned 
with had found its way into the programmes of 
| British symphonic music. 
_ Now what is his present achievement? If 
you look at the list after the article on him in 
“Grove’ you will see that in sheer volume it is 
quite impressive. In fact, it is almost suspicious 
compared with the slender output of many of 
his contemporaries. He is a pianist of power and 
naturally a large quantity of his work is for the 
-. piano, including a number of sonatas (most of 
which he has now repudiated), but in recent 
years there have been broadcasts of his bagatelles 
and pieces for piano, which confirm his mastery 
of the keyboard. Of chamber music there are nine 
‘string quartets, a string trio, a wind septet, and 
‘many other works of which the eight pieces for 
___ violin and viola are of great- importance in his 
____ rhythmic experiments. His chief achievement has 
_ undoubtedly been in writing for the orchestra; 
_ besides the five symphonies, there are five tone 
“poems from the Mabinogion, several overtures, 
— ‘g a symphonic prologue, several suites for orches- 
__ tra, including one that had its first performance 
"the year before last, Dobra Niva, based on Czech 
folk music; works for chorus and orchestra in- 
clude the Epicedium, which has no strings but 
a large wind band, and a_new work, to be broad- 
cast on February 27 in the Home Service: this 
is entitled The Country beyond the Stars, and 
consists of settings of poems by Vaughan. 
a Jones’s natural feeling for symphonic argu- 
= ment has been found by some critics to be 
- intolerably involved. However, the problems he 
_ tackles and, in my view, solves are rare ones in~ 
music today, for until recently his idiom has 
been fundamentally traditional. Its sound is in- 
~ controvertibly original, but its ingredients -are 
almost academically defensible. This is’ especi- 
oe ally true for his chamber music, and those works 
__-written just after the war were much influenced 
_ by his studies of classical method. An aspect of 


texture. Taken in small doses ‘it ‘would un- 


aM joubtedly hold the attention; -in this large 
expanse it batters the mind into acquiescence 


without convincing us of its validity. It must be 
seen on the stage before finally being assessed. 

This broadcast had many virtues, chiefly in 
the singing of Victoria Sladen as the possessed 
Renata, a part undertaken at short notice and 
carried through with great skill. The Ruprecht 
of Thomas Hemsley was a case of good singing 


_plus colourless dramatization which, one. felt, 


even apt acting would hardly rescue from 
tedium. Perhaps nothing striking can ever be 


By BERNARD KEEFFE 


Daniel Jones: hie Achievements and Views — a 


his work which has attracted much, often acri- 
monious, comment, and which is of undoubted 
importance, is his experimenting in rhythm. As 
long ago as 1936 he wrote a movement with 
the time- signature. 


to introduce what ne has called symmetrical 
asymmetry. It is a commonplace of modern 
music to see bewildering time-signatures, but 
they are often momentary and refer only to one 
asymmetric bar in an otherwise stable pattern. 
Jones has, however, elaborated this, what is in fact 
metrical, principle to a tremendous extent. The 
last of the eight pieces for violin and viola has, for 


ce ke eer ey aay pe ee Ee 
example, the signature, peat ate lam eee 


8 
This sort of thing has earned him many harsh 
words, but all he has done in fact is to open 


the doors of his workshop in a way that every-~ 


one wishes, for example, that Wagner had. 
In the new symphony complex metres are 
used sparingly. The first movement includes a 
long section in 5/8 3/4 and the third; a slow 
movement, is in 5/4 3/4. Apart from this, 
extreme rhythmic experiments of the type I have 
referred to are not used. The symphony is in the 
conventional four-movement form, opening with 
the principal theme of the first movement on 
four horns. Straight away it is evident that we 


are embarked on a closely reasoned argument of © 


truly symphonic proportions. Much of the 
thematic material appears to derive from the use 
of a sort of tone-row which he calls a chromatic 
pattern. This principle was followed in the 
Third and Fourth as well as in the Fifth Sym- 
phony; all the thematic material derives from 


_ one chromatic pattern. This had already been 
evident: in Epicedium, which opens with a 


twelve-note theme played by the bass clarinet 
alone, but this does not prevent the work 
being firmly in B flat minor. Elsewhere in the 


new symphony we find a characteristic use of 


canon, inversion and imitation, contrapuntal 
‘devices which have always been a marked feature 
of Jones’s writing: The vertical effect of his 
writing is one that is always firmly present in 
Jones’s mind and in this new work, in the slow 
movement for example, his imaginative harmony 
and writing for the orchestra achieve a tremen- 
dous eflect without stepping outside anything 
which is comprehensible and moving to an intel- 
ligent listener firmly brought up in the great 
symphonic classics. This is not to say that it is a 


work without originality of style; on the con- 
‘trary, the deceptively simple lines of the scherzo 


with the quick-ranging shift of tonality and 
colour, are highly characteristic of his-work and 
should make the same impact as the brilliant 


It was the first attempt 


(for example, that late Bach is ‘later’ 


imagination at its ee tide- a kind of Sev 
bore of a libretto. It ends in the screams as 


sending Renata to the stake. All ‘that S 


make a good stage “spectacle and one lo: 

watch while the devil. Seizes. the pot-boy : 

“gales him right up’. Fine fare indeed. 
Scorr Gopparp 


~- 


— — 


ry The first performance of Jones's Fifth Symphony will be redeid at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, February 18 (Home) 
- and 9.10 on Saturday, February 21 (Third) 


scherzo in his Symphony No: 4 which has bee 
described by some critics as a portrait of th 
personality of Dylan Thomas, to whose memor 
it was dedicated. : 

No article on Daniel Jones would be comple! 
without attempting to present his own very cleé 
views on the function and nature of music. H 
makes a distinction between those who conside 
music from the inside and those who do no 
The latter are the people who put music int 
categories, such as ‘ style’, ‘ period’, ‘ tendency 
and ‘technique’, and attempt to evaluate — 
according to its address. He feels however the 
it is the aesthetic succession that is importar 
in suc 
cession than late Beethoven), and that on 
should be aware of the sense of musical cor 
tinuity in space and time. He also distinguishe 
between the sound of music and what he cor 
siders the vital elements of melody and forn 
For him the static elements of timbre and haz 
mony are of small significance. So, too, in teck 
nique, it is of little importance how a compose 
reaches his destination, as long as he has one 
with the reservation that where he is preoccupie 
predominantly with timbre or harmony, th 
essentially musical content is likely to be smal 
Jones’s own experiments in technique have bee 
primarily in melody and form, and in one cas 
the Sonata for Kettledrums, dispense with hai 
mony altogether. His use of what may appee 
to be tone-rows, is in no way related to th 
Schonberg school. He prefers to call them chro 
matic patterns, related to the thematic an 
melodic invention, used in the structure of an 
essentially tonal movement. They are truly chro 
matic, which the tone-row is not, and the rela 
tion between those notes which are tonal an 
those which are chromatic will vary accordin 
to the context. In other words, since he is” 
tonal composer, the basic tonal notes an 
intervals always form the skeletal structure how 
ever complicated the chromaticism may appeat 

In his writings on aesthetics, he can assum 
an almost priestly view of the functions of th 
creative artist, and I should like to end b 
quoting from a paper he read a year or so agi 
to the Composers’ Concourse: ‘We have som 
dim intuition of a principle of Order the vaste 
manifestations of which we cannot comprehend 
but experience satisfaction, because in th 
aesthetic object we have a manifestation of tha 
principle at our own level. In so doing wi 
become similarly ordered, and a positive state o 
equilibrium is induced in us; we iti 
acquiesce in the right ordering of mer iI 
find our own place within it’. 
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BRUARY 


REMOTE CONTROLLED doors shut o; 


Britain's most celebrated industrial artists. 


Britain’s 


Steel men 
show how 


it’s done 


Lord Mills opens new Science Museum 
display of Britain’s up-to-the-minute 


ways of making steel 


Ow on show at the Science Museum, 
London, is a striking new gallery 
opened last Friday by Minister of Power 
Lord Mills. In co-operation with the 
Science Museum, the Steel Industry is 
presenting the most up-to-date display 
about iron and steel in the world — with 
the emphasis on the modern methods used 
today by Britain’s steel makers. 
Here you can see the whole fascinating 


the fierce heat of a modern open- 
hearth steel furnace. It’s really a model ( full size) and forms the central part of 
the new Science Museum gallery designed by Willy Rotter, F.S.I.A., one of 


NACE model shows how some special steels are 
made. Behind it, there is an apparatus in which you can watch steel being 
melted without flame, by high frequency current. 


ELECTRIC ARC FUR 


THE LISTENER 


process, from the iron ore dug from the 
ground, to the finished tough, resilient 
steel. 


MELTING STEEL WITHOUT FLAME 


You can see one of Bessemer’s original 
“converters” which transformed steel from 
a rarity into a plentiful everyday material 
— and how a modern integrated steelworks 
is run, You can see a piece of steel actually 


FIRST-EVER method for mass production of steel was 
patented by Sir Henry Bessemer in 1856. This is one of 


WORKING MODEL of a modern “sinter” plant — used to process 
iron ores —is another of the marvellously detailed models. Ali have 
Sull explanations. 


ee y BE 
hee! we niee 


melted before your eyes by induction 
heating — without any flame. You can see 
the ingenious scientific methods by which 
steel is tested and improved. 

The story of steel is one in which British 
inventors and British pioneers have led 
the world. Britain has played the leading 
role in. giving the world this metal, on 
which civilisation depends. 

The British Iron & Steel Federation 


oe 


his original “converters”. Since then, Britain has been 
in the forefront in the modern manufacture of steel. 
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The Question of 


INVEST 


= 0", 


LONDON 


Slee your way to Fatis 


You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 
through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London. 
Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 


NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


For further information 

please apply to 

principal travel agents 

or the 

Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W.1. 


SOUTHERN 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


MENT! 


Only the Piccadilly 
Building Society 
offers Premium Shares 
—a unique investment 
system offering 2 
increasing rates of 
interest. 


SAID BY 

Post this Coupon Today = 
IE pallies ay MN Ee ia} 
Please send details of Premium Shares 
INAME. 5. 530secccosqdadeupe CebMse shoves eos'eananenapensetenpuemrstsapusaitenesaneneuatesnen te | 
ADDRESS... 5. 0ciccsa30 AR baa etal oo02ue.003c Re ees oes EE I 
MuaEUs sae cwalcaneaabenedssneaioaysackesdrelsuxvs s¥esndatemeakuuee: vats) DATE, vcrevndis-< | 
PICCADILLY BUILDING SOCIETY |! 
ESTATE HOUSE, 31 DOVER STREET. PICCADILLY, LONDON, w.1 | 
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THE SLs LE NER 


FEBRUARY 12 19 


A delightful fragrant 
delicate golden flake 


ONE OUNCE 
AIRTIGHT TINS 


4/7 
INS GOW corp cur 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
ESCAPING SOCIETY 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw- 

Chapman, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.F C.,A.F.C., 

the Chairman of the Society, will be 

making an appeal in the B.B.C. Home 

Service at 8.25 p.m. next Sunday, 
February 15. 


RESIDENTIAL 
SHORT COURSE 


If you organise Residential 
Courses, Conferences, 
Summer Schools, etc., and 
you need a relaxed and 
informal atmosphere con- 
ducive to study; and 
recreation in pleasant 
country surroundings, you 
should write to the 


WARDEN, AVONCROFT COLLE 
Stoke Prior, Bromsgrove, Wor 


Do please listen and give. 


Donations should be sent to:— 


Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, 
R.A.F. ESCAPING SOCIETY. 
83 Portland Place. W.1. 


ARE YOUR DISCS SLIPPING? 


SLIGHTLY USED GRAMOPHONE RECORDS ARE ALWAYS WANTED 
BY : 


DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP, 33 HIGH STREET, OXFOI 


ae, 


deeded Match ‘ont the Air 


By 


NT INUING the first round of shoal 


nuary_ 24, Mr. nar: Mrs. Ailwoota 
‘Norfolk met Mr. and Mrs. H. Healey uke 


HAROLD. FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


anit. but in fact her bids did x no more than to 


kat on the second round Fait might repeat the 
heart suit and West could give a clearer picture 


Diamonds as forcing ied her husband expressed 
a contrary view, and as a result of this small 
slip they were outvoted on style. Playing, as 
both pairs were, the Acol system, the Three 


, “he LS 
rcestershire. ‘This was the hand they os to of his hand by repeating spades. This would Diamond bid is not forcing, but there is mo = 
est. Love Al: ~ - then be the proper point for East to mark time better choice even though the East hand does an 
; ane ate BAST - with a cue-bid of the ace of clubs and West expect a game. wr: 
4 AK987 ey Tree _ could then support with his not insignificant It seemed to us that after Three Diamonds e. 
va ran WAK I 10 8 7 " _ heart to Four Hearts. This would be sufficient West might well bid Three Hearts, since he has a 
¢ AQ 107 5 4 2 @ None - encouragement for East to go on to the small extra values and is not yet certain that No ee 
* None’ ' eA Q6 slam. Trumps. will be the best spot. That might well As 
ae : ; * (iol 
Mr. ‘and Mrs. Healey bid to Six Hearts, the _ In the last of the first-round matches, broad- ideal" ro apa Bist atpstngs one By 
timum contract which was awarded ten out cast on January 31, Mr. and Mrs. A. Benjamin WEST EAST ‘hae 
ten, as follows: - of Glasgow met Mr. and Mrs, F.-North of ic 1D Re 
~s ape Brighton, and had this hand to bid. Game All. 1S 3D ly 
ey Dealer West: <i 
H. Healey Mrs. Healey ai | ae p “3 
ee) bi ag! WEST EAST 6C 3 
| WaS: 6 : (AG 4Q1074 & K 63 A 
4D Tobey ig ¥Al0 ¥Q West’s spades are too poor for him to go past a 
hg Seip ia 6H 35 @AK7642 Three No Trumps when spades are supported, Re 
No Bid ict d = bAKQ65. hl 84 but East is now warned that the heart suit is 7 
vying, as they were, the Acol system, the jump © The hand was, in fact, recently played in a the weakness and that his partner is 5-4 in the 
er a forcing opening bid shows a solid suit match in the home international series between _ black suits. With a more balanced shape he 
id fixes that as the final contract. It is open England and Wales. Neither side registered a would have bid No Trumps over Three Dia- 
question whether East’s hearts are sufficiently plus score, Wales going down in Six Spades monds. East has a bit in reserve and now seems 
sd to warrant this line of action, but if Mrs. and England in Three No Trumps. Both pairs © have his values in the right places: he can 
aley over-stressed the strength of her heart in our contest produced the same bidding therefore afford the effort of Four Clubs, and 
t her counterpart erred in an opposite direc- sequence: b from West’s point of view his bidding is now ni 
n with costly results, = consistent with no shape other than the 3-1-6-3 
us WEST EAST that he does, in fact, hold. The jump rebid in a 
WEST . EAST 1C 1D diamonds could hardly be based on less than a <3 
LL. Allwood Mrs. Allwood aS 3D six-card suit and support has been shown for x 
2D 2H 3NT  NoBid - both black suits. sy 
2s . . 3C The ladies, who held the East hand, came ae: 
4D - 48 through their test well. They were faced with a [A further discussion of these bidding contests will -¥ 
No Bid ; particularly awkward second-round bid and be published next week. Listeners’ questions about fg 
in formulating her ideas of the East hand both made the most sensible choice. Unfortu- ridee, may be addressed 10 the Editor, and Mr. : 
rs. Allwood emphasized her powerful heart nately, Mrs. North described the bid of Three course. © 5 
aa 
ew Poetry 7 
ee II III 
‘is scene too beautiful it seems a fake, Darkness, like terror, lies within the scene. Above that painted lake (of course unsigned) 
se unlikely colours, this sky, that lake. _ Music of Mozart merely seems serene. its surface hoofed by colours im the wind, 
ave to close my eyes to keep awake. He gazed at green till he became the green. there were windows between clouds and fires 
He AN behind. 
ere all such lucid colours moving greys, Mystics to keep awake close their eyes, The light that never was is never dead, 
\d’s formal barbarities would amaze. and, in eternal emptiness, feel wise. so that violent heaven now lies in the head 
rings is pething else I may do but praise. God is what that great nothing signifies. and agonies of sky grow dark instead, 
spent I move into a furare tense Oh the beautiful eyes of St. Lucy Past midnight, I recreate the gorgeous air 
gain mere words, and lose the quiet sense who plucked them out that she might see. of sunset, its adorations of despair. 
pene sanovine the ye eee Such was her devotion to the Mystery. I stared at colour till I was the stare. 
ts ‘only exist ie I may write ‘The distance between two stars is night. -But since I can’t breathe always with the five 
y Td dip my pen in light: I stare and stare at dark till dark is bright. senses naked, I wait for sleep to arrive, 
SC aes pase of white. - Must I first go blind to have second sight? and close both my eyes to keep alive. 
: oh) DANNIE ABSE ae 
F oh 2 —Third Programme cay 
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DN THERE IS SOMETHING 
MEW UNDER THE SUN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


With YUGOTOURS 

the Specialists for Yugoslavia 
FROM £22 FOR 7 DAYS 

_ 8, 15 and 22 day tours by air—deps. every 

: Sunday. 7, 10, 14, 17 and 21 days by rail— 


deps. every Saturday and Sunday. 
NEW THIS YEAR—SPECIAL AIR 
CONNECTIONS BETWEEN LONDON, 
ZAGREB AND DUBROVNIK. 
Licence forall Air Tours granted by appropriate 
Authorities. 
Immediate confirmation—hotel allocation for 
Ta all resorts held here in London, 
ae Apply for free illustrated brochure of all 
a YUGOTOURS from: 
‘ L\ ANGLO-YUGOSLAV TRAVEL SERVICE 
a (Dept. L4) 149 Regent Street, London, W.1 
~ Telephone: REGent 7101 : 


Visit BATH 


the perfect choice for a 
* holiday at any time of 
othe year. See the famous 
Roman Baths, Hot 
Springs, historic 
Pump Room and 
enjoy the 
charm of the 
beautiful 
Georgian 

architecture. 

= am Entertain- 
aa MEN tO-suit 
all tastes and every 


modern amenity. 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
Send 6d. P.O {fo* Guide Book to 


'H. G. BEDFORD * PUMP ROOM: BATH 


. B,, 
| | 1959 Lhe 
i". HOLIDAYS * Sos 

IN EUROPE 


& OVERSEAS 


(LONDON) LTD. 
Vg j SIGHTSEEING HOLIDAYS 


5 days..... DUTCH TULIP TOURS 
from £22. 
DAA Y Seis. 2tt- ces 2s. LIECHTENSTEIN 
from £38.5. 
8 days...... CLASSICAL HOLLAND 
: from £27. 
ROMY Sie: .--scsenss rele CRUISE 
from £29.1 


CENTRE Sarees BY AIR 
AUSTRIA (Tyrol) from £30. 
FRANCE (Riviera) from £41.15. 

_ ITALY (Adriatic) from £35. 
me, - 6SPAIN from £34.15. 
eet SWITZERLAND from £32.10. 


MOTORCOACH TOURS 
from 29 to 74 gns. 
The above is only a selection of the 
many holidays available which may 
be arranged for you by LISLIND. 


Lissone-Lindeman (London) Ltd. Dept. L 
25 St. James’s St., London S.W.1. TRA 1522 


Please send free copy of brochure :— 


“HOLIDAYS IN EUROPE 
AND OVERSEAS” 


NAME ....... Hhivthctnigvece Meee ive 


ADDRESS 


OORT Renee ee eusaeenesesensesee tenon 


CORO e ote we reneeneeneeeseeaene eee eeneeeee secewneee 


Sun and Magic in 


ny Visit Ulm 5 Me 7 


ON THE DANUBE 


This medieval town and its beautiful minster 
with the world’s highest church steeple (§28 ft.) 
is also an ideal centre for excursions to Bavaria, 
the Allgaeu mountains and Lake Constance. 


Easily accessible by Rail direct from Ostend 
and the Autobahn. 


Information and Brochure from 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
6 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.I. Tel: REG 2600 


spain & italy G @Qrental 


SPAIN—land of colour and gaiety, 
beauty and romance, for a sun- 
drenched holiday you’llremember 
all your life. 15 day holidays from 


£39.18. 


ITALY—Riviera towns like jewels 

blue-and-golden 
coasts. Beauty and 2,000 years of 
history, waiting for you. 15 day 
holidays from £31.5. 
Other 15 day holidays include :— 
CORSICA (by air) from 47 gns. 
AUSTRIA from £27. Also POLAND. 
Ask for details of our Credit Plan. 

W rite fora FREE illustrated brochure to :— 
FREGATA TRAVEL LTD. (Dept. N4.), 
122 Wardour Street, W.1. REG 5101 


or get one from your nearest Travel Agent 


spangling her 


Geintal Pi 


PRESENT THEIR 
MEDITERRANEAN HIGHLIGHT TOUR 


A unique, Circular Air Tour allowing 
a full week in each of two fascinating 
countries. 


SPAIN and ITALY 
15 DAYS two-centre holiday with 
optional excursion to Rome. 654 Gans. 


Every Saturday from May 16 to Sept. 5. 
Brochure from 


J SAFARI TRAVEL LTD 


Dept. (L), 324/5 Grand Buildings 
het London, W.C.2 
Tel: TRAfalgar 5221 


N.B. We are the only Tour 
Operators offering such a holi- 
day in 1959. 


Write, phone or call: 


MONDIAL TRAVEL LTD. 


4 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 2505 


E CATTOLICA 


OW THE SUNNY ADRIATIC 


16225 32 ons.0 39 ors 


staying 14 nights in a first class 
hotel specially selected by us to 
give you a wonderful holiday. 
Fortnightly departures from 12 June. 


These advertisers will be glad to send you their brochures. 
postcard (postage 23d.) addressed to The Listener (Holiday ee 35 Marylebone Bee St., London, 


— | CANOEING AND 
SAILING 


Camping Holidays touring selected waterways 
in England, Scotland, Norway, Germany. From 
£8. 10s. per week including equipment and 
meals. Noexperience necessary. Youcanalso. 
hire canoes or folding sailing dinghies fromus 
for independent use. Illustrated brochure free. 


P.G.L. VOYAGES (L) 


20 WILLIAN WAY, LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 


Mdia 


WELCOMES YOU 


Today the splendours of the gorgeous 
East may be visited and enjoyed amid 
-modern comforts. Travel in India is 
easy, efficient and cool, for air con- 
ditioned air liners, railways, and hotels 
are at your service. Come and see this 
newest ancient land. 

Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available on request from your Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur St., London. SWI. TRA 1718 


“hae 
PICKFORD 


TRAVEL SERVICE | 


Tour and Cruise Operators—Cooks, Poly, | 


Frames, Lunns, Global, Overland, etc., etc. | 


SPECIMEN OFFERS :— 
Bdays from £22. 19. 0 || 
£22. 18. 0 
8 days £26. 3.0 
15 days £33. 14. 0 


8 days Belgium, Holland; Germany - 
by Motor Coach ... ... ... -. 32 gns. 


Switzerland 


Brittany Coast 10 days Pe 


French Riviera 


italian Riviera 


Apply — 


Chief Booking Office,205B, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Tel. No. HOL. 7091—or to 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
see telephone directory, 


"We are Members of A.B.T.A. 


CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAYS 


NOT mass produced. - 


If you dislike group travel you 

will” find our prices AND 

personal service just what you 
want. 


Brochure from: ; , 


Business & Holiday Travel Ltd. 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., 
London, W.C.2. Whitehall 4114 


Each month, THE 


o. ae “WRITER publishes 
s cews helptalasiicel 


specially designed to 
you to increase your income by 


oe 


achieve one aim—to enable ~ 


xO wrifing, Benefit, then, from the know- 
ledge and experience of experts in 

every field of saleable writing. Increase 
your income by learning how to write effec- 
tively . . . for magazines and newspapers, 


for book publishers, for radio and TY. 
Send now for free folder, 


F RE “What's in it for You!" 


THE WRITER 
124, NEW BOND STREET, 
_ LONDON, W.1 


Write alter reading ae i ’ 


The Writer— 
and sell! Me 


a st ) Suggestions for the Housewife 


BI USHES oR ROLLERS 5. 
)FTEN asked whether it is better to use 

tush or a roller for painting. This depends 
sort of job you want to do. While a roller 

ich quicker than a brush, so far as applica- 

is concerned, a brush is more easily cleaned 
r use. This usually means that for small jobs 
better to use a brush, but on large surfaces, 
1 as ceilings, walls, and flush doors, the roller 
es into its own and makes a much quicker 
A large humber of people, too, find a roller 

ss tiring 
‘tools you can use with both hands. Then, 


n, a roller does extremely well on open sur- 


s, such as chain-link fencing or expanded 
al—jobs which are terribly fiddling with a 
sh. But for things like window frames, deep 


ildings, or jobs that call for delicate cutting- 


you must use a brush, because a roller i is not 
gned to do that sort of work. 
lowever, speed is not the only fartor in- 
ed. In "the majority of cases, I think it is 
er with a roller to spread the paint evenly. 
‘the finish you get from a roller is not the 
e as the finish you get from a brush: it dries 
la slight stippled effect. On flat or eggshell 
fe: it is hardly noticeable, but it is much 
€ apparent if you are using a gloss finish. 
tt is not necessarily a disadvantage; in fact, 
bad surfaces a faint stipple often helps in 
ering up the imperfections. In any case, a 
e number of people prefer the stippled effect. 
F you happen to be one of the group that 
ers a perfectly smooth finish, then there is 


hing to beat a brush, although you will occa-_ 
ally find a professional making the best of 


1 worlds” by applying a gloss paint with a 
er, for the sake of speed, and then laying it 
with a brush, to get the perfectly smooth 
sh he wants. In my opinion, you can get a 
other finish with either a foam plastic or 
qair roller than you can with a sheepskin 


than a brush, and it is one of the ~ 


3 roller; but on rough a ee the sheepskin roller — 
_ makes a better job. All three types of roller are 


_ satisfactory for emulsion paints, but it is best to 
use a sheepskin roller for distempers. 


When it comes to the question of the anata 


of paint used by a roller in comparison with a 
brush, the evidence is rather conflicting. In my 


opinion it largely depends on who is using it. 


Davip ROE 


JELLY MARMALADE 
~ You will need: 


34 Ib. of bitter oranges . 

2 large, or four small, lemons 

8 Ib. of preserving sugar 

22 teacups (5% pints) of water 


Wipe over the fruit with a damp cloth to 


‘clean it. Grate the orange and lemon rinds into 


a large basin and put aside. (Incidentally, if you 
choose lemons with a pale, firm skin you will 


give a pleasing silvery colour to your marma- 
lade.) Cut up all the fruit, dividing each orange 


and lemon into about eight pieces so that they 
will pulp down easily, and put into the jelly- 
pan with the water. Put in the pips, and every- 
thing but the grated rinds. Bring to the boil, and 
boil for half an hour or until all the skins are 
really soft and tender. (If your fruit happens to 
be tough, be sure to test it against the side of 
the jelly-pan with your wooden spoon and boil 


it until the thick, pithy parts are soft and. 


squashy.) 


Strain it through a jelly bag, letting the liquid — 


. drip on to the grated rinds in your large bowl, 


and leave overnight. Next day put the jelly on 


to boil, and when almost at boiling point add 
the warmed preserving sugar. Bring slowly to 
the boil again, stirring all the time. (The sugar 
must not melt too quickly, so do not have the 
heat too fierce at this point.) Now boil rapidly 
for seven to ten minutes, but start testing for 
setting after seven minutes. = 


Cool for a feWiieackites pour into warmed jars 


and cover immediately. 
MOLLY WEIR 


Notes on Contributors 


Sir Roy Harrop (page 271): Nuffield Reader in 
International Economics, Oxford University; 
Economic Adviser, International Monetary 
Fund, 1952-53; author of International 
Economics, The Life of Fohn Maynard 
Keynes, The Dollar, etc. 

ANTHONY CROSLAND (page 272): 
Lecturer in Economics, 
Oxford, 1947-50; M.P. (Labour) for Glouces- 
tershire South, 1950-55; author of Britain’s 
Economie Problem, etc. 

Borris GUSSMAN (page 273): anthropologist and 
industrial welfare consultant, who has recently 
been studying trade unionism among Africans 

RICHARD PETERS (page 279): 
sophy, London University; author of Hobbes 

Str HAROLD SPENCER JONES, K.B.E., F.R.S. (page 
281): Astronomer Royal, 1933-55; President, 
British Horological Institute, since 1939; 
author of Life on Other Worlds, etc. 

ARTHUR MIZENER (page 283): Professor of 
English, Cornell University, New York State, 
since 1951; author of The Far Side of Para- 
disé (a life of F. Scott Fitzgerald), etc. 

R. A. HUMPHREYS (page 285): Professor of 
Latin-American History, London University, 
since 1948; author of The Evolution of 
Modern Latin America, etc. - 

Coun ROWE (page 287): Assistant Lecturer in 
the Department of Architecture, Cambridge 
University - 

M. I. Frinuey (page 289):. 


Fellow and 


Lecturer in Classics, 


Cambridge University, and Fellow of Jesus — 


College; author of The World of Odysseus 
BERNARD KEEFFE (page 306): assistant in the 
B.B.C.’s music programme department (sound) 


Crossword No. 1,498. 


Classic Cricket. 


By Rex 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 2ls., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


sing date: first post on 1 Thursday; February 19. Entries should be‘on the printed diagram and envelopes 
aining them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
> Marked ‘ ed in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


x ‘ys - » 
nbcday cricket items betwen_ historical Greeks and 
ans was held on the Elysian Fields. The names of the 
ers appear as across lights, one being reversed. The 
een down lights which are unclued are Roman numerals. 
en give the individual scores of all those who made 


4 


TPIT 
32 

bal Ree 

PEP eee 

Fe 4 Ze ee we 


ee eneeeenemesenns eersesueaserseces 


Editor’s decision is final 


“runs, while the remaining two added together give the 


total of these runs. Other Down clues are normal. The 
unchecked letters form: SEE IN ’ORROR LOT 0” ROMAN GHOSTS 
IN LorDs! (R. = reversed). 


DOWN 


2. Solution of oil, but not for bats 
3. A loop whith-could tie up any batsman 
4, For sure none of the players was a this 
5. A catch with one gets one 
6. Practice at this should make perfect» 
%. See 23R. 
8R. If this is hoisted, it is 100 to 1 that the pitch 
would be 13R. and 25. 
9, a: and 32. Rhadamanthus might have acted as 
is 
10. Too short to have been worn by 9, 27 and 32 
13R. See 8 
15. They are too young to play cricket 
16, Each ot the players was really a this 
17. Kind of trick any bowler would be proud of 
19, See 21 
20. This wags sometimes even at cricket 
21. He 15 up the 19s 
23R. and 7. These score, but not at cricket 
24. A batsman needs a good one. 
25. See 18K. 
27... See'9 
29. Teams do this with one another 
30. Leiner plays this ball, scores one 
$31. A real mixed up symptom that would bar one from 


pla 
82. See 9 


84R, See 37 


35. See 43 

37. Some of the players wielded this better than 34R 

39. This shone on the Romans ~ 

41. Did they toss up with this or an obol? 

42. Same as 30 

43, 47 and 35 Greek princess who was first hemmed in 
and then all at sea 

44. and 46. Greeks or Romans 


Solution of No. 1,496 


IHEP tlo!'s T/A wet Fle) 
IN| Lic |T|S/RiL/VIR[S|R| 
ly [T[u/A/E|B/E/ S/o} |W 
AY wiB| R/Wio|6|u/c FE) 
po-LD-A'S TON SH 
HiN/ME/D/R/O/T|1/ EFA 
FE IRIKISIEIBE 


mNEMESITIELY 
Sale lsirielviets| 


NOTES 

Answers and Sources: 
ID. handy. Lear, IV, 6. IR. blush, > IV9w1s"3B, 
Helena. MND, II, 3. oR. trace. R Pol 4. 3R. owlet. 
Mac, IV, 1. 4b. factor. A & C, H, 6. 4B. Monee TN, IV, 
PARA he study, R3, FT, 2. 5R. grise. Int ITl, 1. 6L. waist. 
H4 (1), Il, 4. 6R, sluts. MWW, V, 5. TL. beard. Oth, 
Il, 3. 7R, havoc. JC, III, 1. $L. brawl. HS, an Chor. 
8R. wither. Ham, III, 2. 9L, wives. MoV, Ii, 2. 10L. 
frost. H8, Hl, 2. IL. goose. Mac, II, 3 HD. where. 
Temp, Witt 12K. kisses. MfM, IV, 1. 13D. drift. a 
Til, 1. 13k. needy. R & J, V, if 14k. times, JC, TI, 1. 
15R. raked. HS, II, 4. 16L. years. Hee” It, 3. 16R. 
rusty. Tro, I, 3. I7L. edict. ELE. 17R, stole. MoV, 
IV, 1. 18, cover. R2, Ill, 2. 18R. oti Shrew, III, 2 
19L. thorn. H6 (3), il, DB 20L, untic. A & 
21L. teeth. AYLI, II, a 21D. scath. zines Hey. 22k. 
choice. Cor, I, 1. 23R. vent. AYES TE 

Quotation: All’s Well, 5 3 


John Coleby (Buckley, Flints.); 2nd 
W. Old- 


Ist prize: 
cattp J. Hamand (Oxford); 3rd prize. 
ham (London, N.W.4) 


Trinity College, _ 


Reader in Philo- — 


* 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University; it is neces- 
sary only to pass three examinations (in some 
cases two). You can read for these in your 
leisure hours with the experienced help of 
Wolsey Hall (founded 1894). Conducted by a 
staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey 
Hall Postal Courses have enabled thousands 
of men and women to graduate and thereby 
raise their status and their salaries. PROS- 
PECTUS (mention exam.) from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


mM 6 DovothyWhustloy and | 
Wwe you Te accopt 
10 (REPEAT 10) GREAT WORKS FROM 

- THE CLASSICAL 
REPERTOIRE ON 
ONE UNIQUE 


LONG -PLAYING 
MASTER DISC 


HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE? 


Because CLASSICS CLUB employs its own unique 
and entirely new method of variable-pitch groove 
cutting, énabling spectacularly more playing time 
per side with a fidelity heightened above conven- 
tional standards; and because CLASSICS CLUB 
belongs to its membership, sells direct to them, 
slashes distribution costs to almost nil, pays less 
purchase tax. THAT’S HOW IT’S POSSIBLE. 


HOW MUCH ? 


ALL 
TEN 


%* Continued from above left 
am told, and must lean towards the 
** conservative *’ side of things. Hence 
this rather quiet and decidedly re- 
served sort of advertisement (by my 


and many other examinations. 


My name is DOROTHY WHISTLER 
and I am the controversial and 
contrapuntal Young Lady who 
Started CLASSICS CLUB—a quite 
unforgivable thing to do, it is 


said (in some quarters). As 
editor of CLASSICS CLUB NEWS 
(issued free to members—I am 
not issued free to members) I 
was responsible for quite an 
uproar both inside and outside 
the industry. Now that I 


am CLASSICS CLUB’S Advertising 
Manager, I have grown up, I 
%* Continued below right 


T PI 
LOND ONBLECH Conducting 


CHOPIN 


AY irs de Paganini standards) and, you know, you too 

H i Souventyra REV, Piand might so regard it if you were already 
to (Finale) MLLE. LIVE E: 

Trumpet COneet STATE OPERA a member of CLASSICS CLUB and had 
ESTRA OF Ney Ci i grown accustomed, AS I HOPE YOU 


5 ywSKY > ‘ 
j HANS SWARO WILL, fo our quite staggering monthly 


offers to our members (CLASSICS 
cLup’s first rule is that no member 
is ever obliged to buy anything at 
any time at any price) 


GREAT CONDUCTORS, 
SOLOISTS, ORCHESTRAS 


All CLASSICS CLUB performances are 
guaranteed to be by top orchestras 
and interpreters, including the LON- 
DON PHILHARMONIC, LONDON MOZART 
PLAYERS, ORCHESTRAS OF THE PARIS 
OPERA & CONSERVATOIRE, ORCHESTRA OF 
THE VIENNA STATE OPERA, the BERLIN 
and LEIPZIG PHILHARMONICS, etc. 
Among our famous conductors and 


Ave Maria, ARONOWIT2, Viola 


ENDELS it Andante) 


51 
formation Symphony (* YoOssENs Conducting 
Re HARMONIC sik EUG 
LONDON P! 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


iste Conducting 
Chanson Triste |< SANDAUER 
STATE OPERA, 


ORCHESTRA OF VIENNA 


AGNER 


: Norwegian Dance TP RcH virtuosi soloists of international renown 

f the Apprentices LEIPZIG RADIO SYM? are SCHWARZKOPF, CEBOTARI, TIANA 
Dance esTATE OR Hae GERHARD WIES LEMNITZ, LIVIA REV, ERNA BERGER, 
pupotk KEMPE Conducting GOOSSENS, GROVES, GOEHR, KEMPE, 
HARRY BLECH, LEIBOWITZ, BADURA- 


SKODA, MEWTON-WOOD, GOLDSAND, éic, 


DONIZETT! 


Je 
‘The Cavatina from Don Pass FREE cv frrrovs teat 
AGOSTINO RI ip ORCHESTRA OF MEMBERSHIP OFFER 


us AND 
with members of the CRRosA parop! Conducting 


LA SCALA OF MILAN) 


TO: Dorothy Whistler 
CLASSICS CLUB, 55 Gt. Western 
Road, London, W.9 

Dear Miss Whistler. Without cost or obligation what- 
ever, please enrol me FREE for one month’s trial mem- 
bershtp in CLASSICS CLUB, and send me absolutely on 
approval my copy of 10 Great Works, together with 
extras as I may have marked on this coupon. If not 
delighted my money ts to be refunded in full. 


and these six 
optional extras 
at 12/6 each 


(5) BEETHOVEN 
Emperor Concerto 
(11) BEETHOVEN 


Ste ea & Appassionata I enclose cost of this on approval order holes only 
‘ } ; 2 r c 
(2) BEETHOVEN for the master disc, and 12/6 for each extra, plus 1/ 


per disc postage and packing) 


6th Symphony (Pastoral) Put circle around numbers of optional 


(18) tbe LM extras you wish 
t ymphony 5 i 
(103) STRAUSS 5 11 12 18 103 123 
Favourite Waltzes NAME... .; Sopacgdaapsiewiassaccentauisagtescdsnusasseveet 
(123) RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Scheherezade ADDREGRA ..cisgstasharsentanasenuse eixwis aes 143 
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THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Home Study Courses 


@ U.C.C. prepares students for General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), London University Entrance 
requirements and External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., 
B.Mus.), Bar (Parts I and If), A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Civil Service, 

The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 

Trust with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments. 

Free re-preparation in the event of failure. f 

available in Sociology, Languages (including Russian), Economics, &c. 


%& Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


12 "oa 


Write fo 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can 
trained to write and sell articles 
short stories in your spare time—wher, 
you live. Hundreds of editors are 
constant need of fresh contributions @ 
pay liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by 
—how to write, what to write about, ho 
to get ideas, how to prepare MSS. 
HOW TO SELL THEM for the best price 
Send today to The Regent Institute (Dep 
LJ/32), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of ‘How to Succeed~ 
Writer,”’ which gives full details. 

Many people without previous experient 
have been enabled to earn substantial ex 
income as a result of sending for 
booklet. Numerous students EARN 
LEARNING. 


FEBRUARY 


os 


Private Study Courses are 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of préparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim; 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 


——= a 
STEPPING STONE TO SUCCES 
is to enrol for one of 
MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 
Subjects offered include: 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel Accountancy Economics 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. Biology Foreign 
exams. pany qucennely practical (non-exam.) Book-keeping Languages 
courses in business subjects. B 
usiness 

MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES pS So Seewa 5 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. & uman ogy 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, Chemistry Physics 
payable by instalments. Commerce Shorthand 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted toeditorsona 15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept, 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 20 yearswehavebeenreceiving - 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the auftiors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from 
Dept. 32 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 


Commercial Art Typewriting ‘ 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Individual Preparation for 
this Vital Examination 


CIVIL SERVICE — 


Specialised Postal Tuition 
for ALL examinations 
FREE Text-books and Stationery 


FEES PAYABLE BY : 


INSTALMENTS ? 


SHORT STORY WRITING — 
WRITING FOR RADIO &T.V. 


Lessons prepared by well-known authors — 


Write NOW for FREE Prospectus 
stating subjects interested in, 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55) — 


MERCER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE — 
69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House : Fleet St - London -EC4 


LANGUAGES 
hea cece 


ASSiMiL .., 


You can learn a language in a few months—the 
easy Assimil way! No tedious learning by 
heart... You just absorb the language and 
imitate the accentnaturally by listening to lively 
everyday conversations on gramophone re- 
cords—with a fully illustrated book to quideyou 


PRELIMINARY 
COURSES £6.15.0 \—2 ’ 
FRENCH - GERMAN « (T. 

SPANISH - RUSSIAN 
Text-book obtainable separately 


(Prices applicable in Gt. Britain & N. Ireland onhi 
Also French, Italian, German—45 rpmE.P, 


ration at 35. Marylebone High St 
uary 12, 1959 : 


Send for details to— 


ASSiMiL (England) Dept. No. £183, 
E.M.1. Institutes Ltd., 10 Pembridge Sq., 
London, W.2. Tel: BAYswater 5131/2 


4 


